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SCHOOL DAYS ARE COMING 
— wll Pood) »/< tiBee Bite 
NE a 


Summer is waning 
fast and very soon 
schools will open again. 
This is the time to adver- 
tise your schools, colleges 
and academies. 


THE 


Philadelphia [Record 


is the best school and college medium in the 
Quaker City because it is delivered every morn- 
ing at more homes than any other paper and is, 
therefore, read by more heads of families who 
contemplate sending their children to institutions 
of learning. 








DOD : 


Circulation average for the first seven months of 1900: 
193,000 Daily 
153,000 Sunday. 
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mIINNEAPOLIS, St. Paul and Duluth \\ 


are to-day the greatest cities of the 





great Northwest and are thriving 


\ examples of American enterprise. 
i With a population in the aggregate of 450,000 


\ and a bright, go-ahead class of citizens the im- 


K portance of being represented there is manifest 
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rN to discerning advertisers. 

an We control the privileges 

aN a in all cars of the three cities, 

AN adie i and the combined systems Ke 
. MIN pt vctieund li are among the best equipped W 
| A a and managed roads in Amer- W 
| \\ and Ww | 


ica. The lines in the twin iY 
o St. Paul, s mee : Y 
cities practically cover every i 
129,512. point of travel, the inter WY 
N urban lines now having a W 
monopoly of passenger traffic between each city. y 
AN In Duluth there is also a large daily traffic, the gm 
A e | y 4 
f\\ cars rnnning to all points of interest and travel. \ 
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CLASS AND TRADE PAPERS. manent importance, requiring care- 
nhl sich ful consideration. 
The comprehensive classification 
LAST QUARTERLY ISSUE oF THE Of these papers in the American 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER pirEcToky, Newspaper  D rectory renders 
——_ their further description an easy 
Notre—In the articles that fol- task and solves in most cases the 
low, the figures of circulation somewhat difficult problem of act- 
given are those found in the issne ual circulation. It is estimated 
of the American Newspaper Li- that more than ninety per cent of 
rectory for June, 1900. Where all Sunday journals are in reality 
the word “estimated” is used in but seventh-day editions of regu- 
connection w:th a rating it means larly established dailies, the re 
that the editor of the Directory, in maining fraction being composed 
the absence of figures from the of weeklies like the old Saturday 
office of the newspaper, has used Evening Gazette of Boston and 
his privilege of indicating what, Pennsylvania Grit of Williams- 
in his opinion, the circulation port, Pa., printed and made ready 
probably is. Only publications for circulation on the previous Sat- 
printing more than 1,000 issues urday evening. There are above 
are noticed—1,000 copies being the 350 Sunday papers to each of which 
advertiser's unit of value. The is accorded a circulation of more 
bull’s eye (©) frequently mentioned than one thousand, and they have 
in these articles indicates that the a combined issue of something less 
newspaper so designated is valued than five million copies, nearly 
by advertisers more for the class one-tenth of the entire newspaper 
and quality of its circulation than output of North America for a 
for the mere number of copies single issue. It is instruct’ve to 
printed. Fora similarextended re- note that about one-third of this 
view of leading dailies, the reader circulation is held by comparative- 
is referred to the issue of Print- ly few mediums with a regular is- 
ers’ INK of July 25th. sue of more than 75,000 and three- 
: . fourths by those rated above 20,- 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. ooo. In the absence of a_ pub- 
aes : ' lisher’s report giving detailed 
It was the Civil War which statement for an entire year pre 
gave the first real impetus to Sun- vious, the Directory’s” highest cir- 
day journalism. Anxiety for lat- culation rating is indicated by the 
est and most authentic news, with |etter “A,” which means exceed- 
as little delay as possible in its ing an average of 75,000; but it 
transm.ssion, during those troub- seems probable that most publish- 
lous years, seemed to necess'tate ers able to show an actual average 
Sunday issues on the part of more yery much in excess of the letter 
important dailies, in whose offices A ‘rating have already done so 
alone were to be found necessary and hence these higher ratirgs in 
facilities for supplying information the Directory may be regarded in 
in the greatest detail and most most cases as pretty nearly cor- 
comprehensive manner. Once es- rect. Four dailies only show un 
tabl’shed, the demand for them disputed evidence of an average 
has never been satisfied and they Sunday issue during the past year 
are now a constant factor of per- of over 100,000, They are: Boston 


A REVIEW OF COMPARATIVE IM- 
PORTANCE AS EXHIBITED BY THE 
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Globe (250,562), Philadelphia Jn- 
guirer (103,235), Philadelphia Rec- 
ord (146,159) and St. Louis Post 
Dispatch (112,450). In Elgin, IIL, 
the Young People’s Weekly ap 
pears to be issued on Sunday and 
reported an average for 1809 of 
228,717. It will be pretty general 
ly agreed that the New York Jour 
nal and Ilorld would be entitled to 
representation, upon a showing of 
hands, in this list, and that both the 
Herald and Sun could probably 
upport a claim to the same d 
tinction, but as explained in a r 
ew of New York dailies, not on 


f the four appears willing + 
ike known its exact ik ind it 
more than likely that the dis 

trust thu engendered cause ’ 

" hat genera mpre 1 that 

I umber of cop they actualls 
' ! t fa t 

, . Dien 





In California the San Francisco 
Chronicle reports an actual aver- 
age for 1899 of 90,946—a very con 
siderable increase upou its week 
day issues. No report from the 
Examiner has been made since 
1897, when its average was _ IOI,- 
768, and it is accorded “exceed 
ing 75,000." The Bulletin reports 
regularly its daily issue, but fur 
nishes no separate Sunday state 
ment. Its daily average in 1899 
was 38,387: for that year the Sun 
day estimate exceeds 20,000. The 
Call is reticent and has been since 
1896. Its present estimated issue 
exceeds 40,000 and its daily average 
n 1899 was 55.930. The Los An 
geles Times on Sunday has a much 


larger sue than on week day 
Its average in 1808 was 33.738, and 
for 1800 wa #250 No othet 


Sunday paper in the Stat get 
lit for ' reulation of 20.000 


In Colorado three Sunday pa 
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In the District of Columbia the 
Times reports an average of 20,- 
759 in 1899, against 21,204 in 1808. 
The Post appears to have never 
furnished a_ circulation report. 
Its estimated rating has varied 
from exceeding 20,000 in 1896 to 
exceeding 17,500 in 1899. 

Florida is represented the 
Jacksonvile Times-Union and 
Citizen, a worthy representative, 
much averse to giving circulation 
statements. The Directory seems 
to indicate that it has never fur- 
nished one—at least so far back as 
the record extends, and so there 
is ground for conclusions that its 
long continued estimated rating 
of 2,250 or more is certainly high 
enough, 

In Georgia the Atlanta Censti- 
tution has no real competitor. No 
report has been furnished from its 
iffice, however, since 1897 when 
tl was 20,867, but it is 


ne average 
probably still entitled to the letter 


by 


rating given—exceeding 20,000 
lhe Augusta Herald's estimated 
sunday issue exceeds 4,000 
Idaho has but the Boise City 
itesman, which has been rated 
years with an estimated issue 
ceding 1,000 
In Illinois there are but five 
lay papers in English credited 
' rage ua tf 20,000 of 
\ Cc) na Probus 
; ’ " na ” 
] } wit ‘ 
j ly ( v t? 
‘ 
7 ‘ 
i ux ‘ 
wows 


truthfully reports its actual issues 
in detail by the year. The aver- 
age Sunday issue in 1899 was 
12,096. It is probable that no other 
of the eleven reaches one-half of 
that issue—perhaps not one-third. 
Only one paper in Iowa gets 
credit for a circulation of 5.000 
or more. The Des Moines Lead- 
er’s average for 1899 was 19,178. 
In Kansas the Topeka Capital 
from an average of 11,430 in 1897 
showed in 1899 an average of 12,- 
434. The Wichita Eagle reported 
11,435 in 1896 and has since seem- 
ed content with an estimated is- 
sue—possibly this may be due to 
the Directory editor’s belief that 
such issue exceeds 12,500 copies. 
But one Sunday paper in 
Kentucky gets credit for an 
of 10,000 or more cop- 
ies—the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal—whose estimated average ex 
ceeds 20,000; this belief, perhaps, 
is based upon a report in 1806 of 
smallest issue of 29,500. The Dis 
patch, from an estimated issue ex 
ceeding 12,500 in 1897, is rated ex 
ceeding 7,500 in 1899 and _ the 
Commercial has a similar exhibit 
New Orleans (La.) is, like Chi 
wo, a hard field for information 
\ll the papers there, except th 
States, which asserts its output to 
« 20,244, belong to the “won't 
ell | The estimated rating 
t the fiom exceed 12 that 
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Globe (250,562), Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer (163,235), Philadelphia Rec- 
ord (146,159) and St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch (112,450). In Elgin, IIl., 
the Young People’s Weekly ap- 
pears to be issued on Sunday and 
reported an average for 1899 of 
228,717. It will be pretty general- 
ly agreed that the New York Jour- 
nal and World would be entitled to 
representation, upon a showing of 
hands, in this list, and that both the 
Herald and Sun could probably 
support a claim to the same dis- 
tinction, but as explained in a re- 
view of New York dailies, not one 
of the four appears willing to 
make known its exact issue, and it 
is more than likely that the dis- 
trust thus engendered causes a 
somewhat general impression that 
the number of copies they actually 
print is really less than facts (if 
obtainable) would show. 

In the following analysis by 
States only the most prominent 
Sunday papers are referred to. 
To avoid any repetition, reference 
is here implied to Sunday dailies 
noticed in previous articles relat- 


ing to daily newspapers in the 
various States. 
In Alabama the Montgomery 


Advertiser, with 7,646 to its credit, 
comes first, and the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, with 6,884, second. 
The Mobile Register, a_ reliable 
and substantial medium, with a 
strong propensity for claiming 
“more” and a somewhat persist- 
ent reputation for withholding 
definite information, is rated with 
an estimated issue in excess of 
2,250 copies. 

In Arizona the Phoenix Repub- 
lican is alone accorded a circula- 
tion above 1,000. Its average in 
1898 (latest report) was 3,885. In 
1899 the estimated issue exceeded 
4,000. 

In Arkansas the Little Rock 
Gazette reported its smallest issue 
in 1894 as 7,000, but a failure to 
furnish later facts, after repeated 
opportunities for doing so, results 
in a present estimate of exceeding 
2,250. In am advertisement the 
Gazette claims a Sunday issue of 
exactly 8,000. It is a good paper 
—the best in Arkansas. 





In California the San Francisco 
Chronicle reports an actual aver- 
age for 1899 of 90,946—a very con- 
siderable increase upon its week- 
day issues. No report from the 
Examiner has been made since 
1897, when its average was _IOI,- 
768, and it is accorded “exceed- 
ing 75,000.” The Bulletin reports 
regularly its daily issue, but fur- 
nishes no separate Sunday state- 
ment. Its daily average in 1899 
was 38,387; for that year the Sun- 
day estimate exceeds 20,000. The 
Call is reticent and has been since 
1896. Its present estimated issue 
exceeds 40,000 and its daily average 
in 1899 was 55,930. The Los An- 
geles Times on Sunday has a much 
larger issue than on week days. 
Its average in 1898 was 33,738, and 
for 1899 was 36,2590. No other 
Sunday paper in the State gets 
credit for a circulation of 20,000. 

In Colorado three Sunday pa- 
pers alone get credit for average 


issues of 10,000 or more, viz.: 
Denver Post, Republican and 
Rocky Mountain News. The 
Post is an evening daily with 


Sunday morning edition. For 1899 
its report, guaranteed by the Di- 
rectory publishers by a $100 for- 
feit, showed an average of 28,017. 
The Republican exhibited a daily 
average of 21,767 three years ago 
Lut the estimate for 1899 only ex- 
ceeds 20,000; the Rocky Mountain 
News reported 28,850 in 1894 and 
32,657 in 1899—the largest Sunday 
issue in Colorado. 

Connecticut is not much of a 
State for Sunday newspapers. 
There is no late report from any 
of them, but an estimated issue ex- 
ceeding 4,000 is given to the 
Bridgeport Herald, Hartford 
Globe, New Haven Register and 
Union. The New Haven Register 
appears to lead in circulation; its 
daily average in 1899 was 11,130 
and its estimated Sunday issue in 
1898 was over 7,500. 

In Wilm‘ngton, Delaware, the 
Sunday morning Star, an old-time 
weekly, shows an average issue 
for 1899 of 6,781. Wilmington is 
pretty well supplied with Sunday 
papers from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 


arttha 
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In the District of Columbia the 
Times reports an average. of 20,- 
759 in 1899, against 21,204 in 1808. 
The Post appears to have never 
furnished a_ circulation — report. 
Its estimated rating has varied 
from exceeding 20,000 in 1896 to 
exceeding 17,500 in 1899. 

Florida is represented by the 
Jacksonvile Times-Union and 
Citizen, a worthy representative, 
much averse to giving circulation 
statements. The Directory seems 
to indicate that it has never fur- 
nished one—at least so far back as 
the record extends, and so there 
is ground for conclusions that its 
long continued estimated rating 
of 2,250 or more is certainly high 
enough. 

In Georgia the Atlanta Censti- 
tution has no real competitor. No 
report has been furnished from its 
office, however, since 1897 when 
the average was 26,867, but it is 
probably still entitled to the letter 
rating given—exceeding 20,000 
The Augusta Herald's estimated 
Sunday issue exceeds 4,000. 

Idaho has but the Boise City 
Statesman, which has been rated 
for years with an estimated issue 
exceeding 1,000, 

In Illinois there are but five 
Sunday papers in English credited 
with an average issue of 20,000 or 
more, viz.: Chicago Tribune, 
Chronicle, Inter-Ocean and Times- 
Herald and Elgin Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly. In Chicago the 
Tribune leads from every stand- 
point and has been for years ac- 
corded an estimated rating in ex- 
cess of 75,000. The remaining 
three newspapers are (in absence 
of information, not obtainable from 
publishers) rated alike with the 
circulation letter B, which means 
estimated to exceed 40,000. Par- 
ticular reference should be made, 
in connection with these papers, to 
the preceding chapter on Illinois 
dailies. The Young People's 
Weekly's circulation is given at 
228,717. 

Indiana has an able represent- 
ative in the Indianapolis Journal 
—the only Sunday paper out of 
eleven named in that State, from 
the list under consideration, that 


truthfully reports its actual issues 
in detail by the year. The aver- 
age Sunday issue in 1899 was 
12,096. It is probable that no other 
of the eleven reaches one-half of 
that issue—perhaps not one-third. 

Only one paper in Iowa gets 
credit for a circulation of 5,000 
or more. The Des Moines Lead- 
er's average for 1899 was 19,178. 

In Kansas the Topeka Capital 
from an average of 11,430 in 1897 
showed in 1899 an average of 12,- 
434. The Wichita Eagle reported 
11,435 in 1896 and has since seem- 
ed content with an estimated is- 
sue—possibly this may be due to 
the Directory editor's belief that 
such issue exceeds 12,500 copies. 

But one Sunday paper in 
Kentucky gets credit for an 
issue of 10,000 or more cop- 
ies—the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal—whose estimated average ex- 
ceeds 20,000; this belief, perhaps, 
is based upon a report in 1896 of 
smallest issue of 29,500. The Dis- 
patch, from an estimated issue ex- 
ceeding 12,500 in 1897, is rated ex- 
ceeding 7,500 in 1899 and the 
Commercial has a similar exhibit. 

New Orleans (La.) is, like Chi- 
cago, a hard field for information. 
All the papers there, except the 
States, which asserts its output to 
be 20,244, belong to the “won't 
tell” class. The estimated rating 
of the Jtem exceeds 12,500, that 
of the Picayune and Times-Demo- 
crat 4,000 each. 

The Portland (Me.) Telegram, 
issued by the Daily Express, seems 
entitled to an estimate of exceed- 
ing 4,000. The Sunday Times of 
the same city secures one meaning 
exceeding 2,250 copies. They are 
the only two Sunday newspapers 
with over 1,000 circulation in 
Maine. 

But two Sunday papers in Ma- 
ryland get credit for an issue of 
10,000 or more, viz.: Baltimore 
American and Sunday Herald. 
The former is estimated to exceed 
20,000 and the latter is given a 
rating in actual figures of 209,601. 
The opinion has been expressed 
that the estimate of the American’s 
circulation is too low.. 

In Massachusetts the Boston 
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Globe is credited with 250,562 cir- 
culation, the Herald with an es- 
timated issue exceeding 75,000, the 
Journal exceeding 40,000 and the 
Post exceeding 20,000. There 
seems to be an_ impression 
that the Herald, Journal and 
Post are all gaining in cir- 
culation. The Springfield Repub- 
lican, among its other excellent 
qualities, fails never in making ac- 
curate detailed reports. Its aver- 
age for 1899 was 13,601, and the 
Worcester Telegram’s average in 
1899 was 20,12I—an increase from 
13,739 in 1896. The Telegram, in 
every department, seems to have a 
man with push behind it. 

In Michigan the Detroit Free 
Press’ actual average for 1899 was 
50,363, the largest ever reported. 
The News-Tribune’s actual aver- 
age for year ending August, 1899, 
was 40,269 (also the largest). The 
Grand Rapids Democrat's issue is 
estimated as exceeding 12,500. The 
Grand Rapids Herald, failing as 
usual to make report in detail, is 
credited, as in previous years, with 
an estimated issue exceeding 7,500. 

In Minnesota the Minneapolis 
Times reported for the year ending 
with September, 1898, an average 
of 41,518. If this still holds good 
(no later report has been received) 
it is by far the largest Sunday is- 
sue in the State, but the Directory 
editor now ranks it as exceeding 
20,000. The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press’ Sunday average for 1899 
was 28,246. The Minneapolis 
Tribune and St. Paul Globe both 
get credit for estimated issuc; ex- 
ceeding 20,000. As both these pa- 
fers furnish regular reports for 
their dailies and omit the Sunday 
it may be deduced that their Sun- 
day editions do not equal the week- 
day issues in circulation. The 
Winona Sonntags Winona’s aver- 
age in 1899 was 22,629. 

Probably Mississippi is best 
represented by the Vicksburg 
Herald, but that paper would be 
much better regarded if its pub- 
lishers established its position from 
a circulation standpoint. Failure 
to do so leads one to surmise that 


the estimated issue, exceeding 2,250, * 


may be too high. It is possible 


that a statement from the pub- 
lishers, if they made one, would 
entitle it to be a higher rating. 

In Missouri eight Sunday pa- 
pers get credit for actual average 
issues of 20,000 or more. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch leads off with 
an average in 1899 of 112,450, then 
in order Kansas City Star 87,0905, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 86,554 
and Republic 78,363. The St. 
Louis Star reported an average of 
65,319 in 1808, but neglected a 
statement for following year— 
perhaps preferring the estimate 
exceeding 40,000. The Kansas 
City Times and World are both 
believed to print 20,000 or more 
copies and the Kansas City Jour- 
nal more than 40,000. 

The Anaconda (Mont.) Stand- 
ard reported an actual average of 
12,353 in 1898. It usually consists 
of twenty-four pages and it is as 
good a paper as any in Denver. 
PrinTERS’ INK believes a late re- 
port in this case would show an 
increased issue, although the Di- 
rectory editor now rates the cir- 
culation as exceeding 7,500. 

In Omaha both the World-Her- 
ald and the Bee are credited with 
circulations exceeding 20,000. The 
former made a statement, including 
its daily and Sunday editions, aver- 
aging for 1899, 24,766; the latter 
did the same for a year ending 
with March, 1900, and produced 
the figures 28,119. Neither ap- 
pears to be willing to make public 
the difference between daily and 
Sunday editions. The Bee is ap- 
parently some distance behind and 
seems indisposed to furnish in- 
formation. Its estimated issue, 
however, is exceeding 20,000. 

New Hampshire has no repre- 
sentative in this list. 

In New Jersey the Newark 
Sunday Call leads off with an av- 
erage issue in 1899 of 20,615. It 
is a remarkably good paper. Der 
Erzaehler, in German, is next in 
order, with an average for year 
ending September, 1899, of 10,456. 

In New Mexico the Albuquer- 
que Journal-Democrat alone gets 
credit for an issue of 1,000 copies. 

What has been said of New 
York dailies applies with equal 


XUM 
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force to their Sunday issues and 
to that article reference is again 
made. Keeping this in mind, it 
appears only necessary in this 
place to give without comment the 
Sunday papers which get credit 
for average issues of 20,000 or 
more, viz.: estimated to exceed 
75,000: New York Herald, Jour- 
nal, Sun and World. Estimated 
to exceed 40,000: Buffalo J/llus- 
trated Express, Das Morgen Jour- 
nal, New York News. The Buf- 
falo Times belongs here with a 
showing of 22,994. Estimated to 
exceed 20,000: Brooklyn Eagle, 
Buffalo Courier (reported 42,223 
in 1898) and News, Elmira Tele- 
gram, N. Y. Press,Staats-Zeitung, 
Times, Tribune, Revue, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. In Syr- 
acuse the Sunday Herald is cred- 
ited with 21,598 circulation. 

In North Carc‘ina the Raleigh 
News-Observer, in the absence of 
any definite information since the 
Directory’s record in 1896, is esti- 
mated to exceed 4,000. 

There is nothing in North Da- 
kota but the Grand Forks Herald 
—a very good paper with a very 
good circulation—2,643 for the 
year ending November, 1899, for 
the daily, but with the Sunday 
edition estimated as exceeding 
2,250. 

In Ohio six Sunday papers get 
credit for issues of 10,000 or more. 
They are Cincinnati Enquirer, es- 
timated to exceed 20,000, Com- 
mercial Tribune, estimated to ex- 
ceed 12,500, Cleveland Leader, 
Plaindealer and World, each esti- 
mated to exceed 17,500, and Col- 
umbus State Journal, actual av- 
erage 17,765. It is a pity the Cin- 
cinnati papers neglect to furnish 
reports of circulation unless, as 
may be inferred, the estimates 
given are too high. But this seems 
hardly possible. They sometimes 
run up to forty pages and com- 
pare most favorably with the best 
dailies of other large cities. The 
Enquirer ought to have an issue 
at least double that for which it 
at present gets credit. 

Oklahoma is represented by 
Guthrie State Capital, with an es- 
timated issue exceeding 4,000. 


Oregon is ably supported by the 
Portland Oregonian. Its average 
issue for 1899 was 31,334. It is 
not probable that so good a paper 
will in the future do anything but 
advance in both importance and 
issue. 

In Pennsylvania seven Sunday 
papers get credit for average issues 
of more than 25,000 copies. There 
can be no mistake about any of 
them. Actual average figures, 
based upon publishers’ annual 
statements, are on file in the Di- 
rectory office to prove their cor- 
rectness. Here is the list: Phila- 
delphia Record, 146,159; Inquirer, 
163,235; Sonntagsblatt, 46,170; 
Pittsburg Leader, 35,886; Post, 
45,204; Press, 32,269, Williamsport 
Grit, 96,323. Perhaps the Phila- 
delphia Jtem might be included 
were past apparent inaccuracies ex- 
plained and up-to-date report fur- 
nished with perntission allowed 
for verification. 

In Rhode Island the Journal of 
Providence, with a circulation of 
14,323, dominates the situation. 
It appears in the bull’s eye (©) 
list as well. TheTelegram is given 
a rating meaning exceeding 12,500, 
to which is added a mark denoting 
that grave doubts have been cast 
upon the accuracy of the rating by 
persons claiming to have facilities 
for judging, and that the Directory 
editor believes there is some basis 
for them. 

In South Carolina the Charles- 
ton News is a remarkably good 
paper, but the Columbia State ap- 
pears to lead in circulation. 
Neither gives figures and former's 
circulation is estimated as exceed- 
ing 2,250 and the latter's as exceed- 
ing 4,000. 

In South Dakota the Deadwood 
Pioneer-Times probably exceeds 
1.000 and the Sioux Falls. Press 
appears entitled to an equally large 
issue. 

In Tennessee the Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal is estimated to 
print somewhat more than 20,000 
copies. It has never furnished a 
statement of Sunday issues. The 
daily average is about 21,000. The 
Nashville American is given a 
mark indicating that the editor 
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of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory had offered to verify the 
accuracy of statements, but the_re- 
ception of the offer was not such 
as to remove the impression of 
doubt that had been cast; no rating 
is given for 1900. The Chat- 
tanooga Times is rated as exceed- 
ing 7,500. 

Texas appears to have no Sun- 
day paper of any considerable cir- 
culation outside of Houston. The 
Post of that city gets credit for an 
average issue in 1899 of 17,900. 

Of course the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune takes precedence 
of all other papers in that State. 
It is credited with an estimated 
issue of 13,654. The Salt Lake 
Herald’s average Sunday issue for 
1899 was 6,877. 

Vermont goes’ unrepresented. 

In Virginia the Richmond Dis- 
patch and Times are rated as ex- 
ceeding 7,500. The Times’ actual 
average for daily, morning, evening 
and Sunday, was 21,294. There is 
no means of showing its Sunday is- 
sues alone. 

In Washington the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review is given 12,866 
circulation, the Tacoma Ledger 
8,573, and the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer is allowed an estimated is- 
sue of exceeding 7,500. 

West Virginia has no Sunday 
paper of prominence. The News 
and the Register of Wheeling are 


each allowed an estimated output 
of 2,250. 
The Sunday paper of largest 


circulation in Wisconsin is the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, with an aver- 
age in 1899 of 19,850. 

There are no Sunday journals 
of much importance in Canada. 
The Toronto World appears to 
lead, with an average in 1899 of 
7,092. 

a ee 

RELIGIOUS WEEKLIES. 

There seems to be a pretty gen- 
erally expressed opinion that the 
circulation of religious weeklies 
is on the decline. A careful pe- 
rusal of the American Newspaper 
Directory—deemed authority in 
matters of this kind—fails to sub- 
stantiate this belief to any con- 
siderable extent. In some cases— 
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and among the best weeklies, too— 
the editions last reported are less 
than in previous years—in others 
they are greater. There is a mark- 
ed tendency among papers of this 
class to withhold information about 
actual issues. On the whole it 
may be concluded that the religious 
periodical press is holding its own 
rather better than the ordinary 
weekly. The large circulation and 
general dissemination of dailies, 
coupled with the informationthere- 
in given upon religious matters, 
may prove a serious obstacle in the 
way of religious weeklies’ further 
advancement, and changes which 
have taken place in such oldtime 
publications as the Independent 
and Outlook—now appearing in 
magazine form—point to a reali- 
zation by publishers of a necessity 
for keeping pace with the times. 

Perhaps the Sunday School 
Times of Philadelphia, from a 
literary standpoint, is the ablest 
religious weekly in America and 
there is none other managed with 
greater ability, yet from an aver- 
age issue of 173,322 in 1895 it re- 
ported 151,625 in 1896, 154,938 in 
1897, 148,103 in 1898 and 138,326 
in 1899, a decrease that seems sig- 
nificant. The New York Christian 
Herald, however (known as Tal- 
mage’s paper), has advanced from 
177,206 in 1895 to 268,500 in 1900. 
These two papers and Sabbath 
Reading of New York (average 
109,040) are the only religious 
weeklies which now get credit in 
the Directory for average issues of 
100,000 or more. In all there are 
about 300 religious weeklies to each 
of which is accorded a circulation 
of 1,000 and over, with a combined 
issue of not quite three million 
copies. In the following review it 
is not deemed expedient to name 
all, or even all leading week- 
lies enumerated in the list of 
300, but to point out the one 
or two which seem to be of most 
importance in each denomination 
from a_ circulation standpoint. 
Weeklies credited with a circula- 
tion of more than 1,000 are alone 
referred to. 

ADVENTISTS. 
There are six different bodies 








of Adventists, with about 90,000 
members. The Oakland, (Cal.) 
Signs of the Times seems to print 
more copies than the remaining 
four weeklies combined. Its aver- 
age for 1897 was 40,029. Failure 
to furnish later information ap- 
pears to indicate a falling off since; 
the present estimated rating ac- 
corded is exceeding 17,500 copies. 
ANTI-ROMAN CATHOLICS, 

They can hardly be called a dis- 
tinctive body, but in a general way 
they oppose the Church of Rome 
and have two weekly representa- 
tives. The Omaha American per- 
sistently refrains from giving 
facts, but gets credit for printing 
something over 2,250 copies. 

BAPTISTS. 

The thirteen different kinds of 
Baptists number all told about 
4,500,000. The Dallas (Tex.) 
Baptist Standard’s average issue 
for year ending October, 1898, was 
17,542. In the absence of later re- 
ports its estimate for 1899 is ex- 
ceeding 12,500. For 1896 the Chi- 
cago Baptist Union reported 31,- 
318, which seems to have been a 
high-water mark, as the publisher 
has failed ever since to deal with 
actual figures. The present esti- 
mate exceeds 12,500. The Augusta 
(Ga.) Georgia Baptist’s average 
in 1899 was 6,275, the Jackson 
(Miss.) Baptist’s 6,434 and the 
Kansas City Word and Way’s 
8,738. The New York Examiner 
should be mentioned with an es- 
timated issue exceeding 7,500, but 
so far back as the record extends 
there has been no statement from 
this paper to the Directory. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Congregationalists number over 
600,000. PRINTERS’ INK recog- 
nizes the Chicago Advance in the 
lead, because it tells the exact 
truth as to its circulation with 
commendable regularity from year 
to year. Its average in 1899 was 
10,162. The Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, however, asserts that in 
1898 there was no issue less than 
z0,000. Still the Advance figures 
are given in detail, showing the 
exact number of copies printed 
each week, thus obviating any 
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probable chance for érror, while 
the Congregationalist figures are 
“lumped” and the Directory ia- 
dicates an unsatisfactory report in 
1899, though coupled with an es- 
timate of 20,000 or more. The 
Detroit (Mich.) Plymouth Week- 
ly’s average in 1899 was 4,158. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
body has over 1,000,000 
members. The Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Christian Standard reported for 
1898 an average of 32,611 and its 
estimate for 1899 exceeds 20,000. 
Perhaps the St. Louis Christian 
Evangelist, with an estimate of 
cver 12,500, should come next. 
In 1897 it reported an issue of 
30,000 but seems inclined to prefer 
the rating of exceeding 12,500 
rather than convey later definite 
information. Austin (Tex.) Firm 
Foundation, weekly, averaged in 
1899, 9,223. Our Weekly Folks of 
St. Louis has an estimated issue 
exceeding 12,500. 

FREE THOUGHT. 

This is rather an anti-religious 
subdivision. The old _ Boston 
Investigator with an_ estimated 
issue of over 1,000, was established 
in 1831, but the New York Truth 
Seeker seems to have some claitn 
for an issue of over 2,250. The 
Flaming Sword of Chicago gets 
credit for an average issue of 2,000, 
and Der Arme Teufel (in English 
“The Poor Devil’) of Detroit is 
given an estimated output of ex- 
ceeding 2,250. The readers of pa- 
pers of this sort are generally 
“cranks” and fortunately the num- 
her of them is never a very large 
percentage of the community. 

FRIENDS. 

The four Friendly bodies num- 
ber about 118,000 and are repre- 
sented by two weeklies, both 
in Philadelphia—the American 
Friend with an actual average of 
7,003 and Friends’ Intelligencer, 
with an actual average during 1899 
of 3,867. 


This 


HOLINESS. 

There are but two weeklies in 
this class: the Columbia (S. C.) 
Way of Faith reports an average 
for 1899 of 10,000 and Boston 
Christian Witness has am esti- 
mated issue exceeding 4,000. 
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JEWS. 

The number of Jews termed 
“Communicants” in the census 
reports is 130,490. The IJnde- 
pendent’s tables show 1,043,800 
members. The Chicago Reform 
Advocate reported an average of 
16,146 in 1897 but has since failed 
to sustain that rating. The esti- 
mate exceeds 7,500. The Cincin- 
nati Die Deborah reports actual 
average pretty regularly. The 
last was 9,204 for 1898 but the 1899 
estimate exceeds 7,500. The 
American Israelite of Cincinnati 
from an average of 23,272 in 1897 
now appears with an_ estimated 
issue exceeding 17,500. The Cleve- 
land (O.) Jewish Review and Ob- 
server and the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Jewish Spectator appear with es- 
timated ratings of exceeding 7,500 
each. 

LATTER DAY SAINTS. 

They are said to number over 
340,000. The Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, semi-weekly, for 
year ending October, 1899, shows 
an average issue of 11,786. The 
daily edition shows a circulation 
of 3,531. 

LUTHERANS. 

There are twenty different bodies 
of Lutherans with over 1,500,000 
members. The Chicago Die Rund- 
schau, which had an average issue 
of over 25,000 in 1895, appears to 
have withheld information ever 
since, but is now estimated at over 
12,500. The Greenville (Pa.) 
Young Lutheran is allowed an es- 
timated output of exceeding 17,500. 

METHODISTS. 

In the seventeen bodies nearly 
six million members are reported. 
The New York Christian Advo- 
cate leads from every standpoint 
and may be safely designated as 
one of the best of all religious 
weeklies. For the year ending 
with October, 1898, its average 
issue was 45,550 against 40,764 in 
1896. Failure to furnish later 
information may indicate a slizht 
decrease but this paper will prob- 
ably never want for adequate sup- 
port. Its present estimate is “B” 
—exceeding 40,000. The Epworth 
Herald of Chicago has made no re- 
port for six years. This seems to 


indicate a declining issue and the 
present estimate—exceeding 40,000 
—is a high one. Mention should 
be made of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Pentecostal Herald, average in 
1898, 24,211, now 20,000; Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Christian Advocate, average 
for 1899, 23,495, and Toronto 
(Ont.) Christian Guardian, 31,870. 
The Cincinnati Western Christian 
Advocate, the Chicago North- 
western Christian Advocate and 
the St. Louis Central Christia 
Advocate, each accorded a pres- 
ent estimated issue exceeding 12,- 
500, it is thought might by furnish- 
ing detailed statements show un- 
disputed claim to nearly double 
the figures they now receive. The 
Detroit (Mich.) Christian Advo- 
cate is given a similar figure. Rev- 
resenting the Methodist Chrrch 
South we have the Little Rock 
Arkansas Methodist (11,000) ana 
the Atlanta Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate (11,542). 
PRESBYTERIANS. 

The twelve Presbyterian bodies 
include over 1,500,000. The Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Herald and Pres- 
byter, which dates back to 1840, 
showed an actual average issue 
for 1898 of 23,954 and its estimate 
now exceeds 17,500. The Pitts- 
burg Christian Union Herald re- 
ported 23,278 in 1897, but has since 
seemed to withhold information. 
Its present estimate, however, ex- 
ceeds 17,500. The Christian Ob- 
server, of Louisville, Ky., is credit- 
ed with an output exceeding 12,- 
500. No. other publications 
issued in the interest of this 
denomination are credited with a 
circulation as high as 10,000. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Has over 700,000 communicants. 
The New York Churchman ap- 
pears to have no considerable op- 
position and clearly deserves from 
circulation, ability and business 
management the prominent posi- 
tion it occupies. It is unfortunate 
that so good a paper should per- 
sistently refuse to make known in 
the Directory its exact issue. The 
estimate, however, exceeds 17,- 
500. The Living Church of Chi- 
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ERHAPS you are considering 
advertising in Minnesota, or 
expect to do so a little later. 
We would suggest to you the 


Saint Paul 


ally Globe 





as your first choice. Its large circulation 
is among middle-class people, who are 
the support of the general advertiser. It 
is the only daily read in thousands of 
Minnesota homes, for the reason that it 
is the . 


Only Democratic Daily in the entire State. 





Then the advertising charges of the GLOBE 
are moderate. You can find out about 
them by writing us, or by application to 
a reliable advertising agency. Very few 
leading general advertisers but are using 
the GLoBE; however, in case you are not 
doing so, accept our suggestion and look 
intothe matter. It will pay you to inquire. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CHAS. H. EDDY, WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 


10 Spruce St., D. C. MCCONN, Mgr., 
New York City. 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18, Ig00. 

The genial Artemas Ward, of 
Sapolio and Fame, is likely to 
have to dig a little deeper into the 
recesses of the barrel from which 
he brings those brilliant epigra:ns 
regarding the wonderful adapta- 
bility of Sapolio. There are two 
new cleaners of the Sapolio class 
on the market, and the promoters 
of both expect to do large adver- 
tising. In fact, one of them, “Zen- 
ola,” is already doing it, in Phil- 
adelphia and New York dailies — 
attractive cards of about 150 lines 
each. Mr. Lewis C. Bass, of the 
J. Walter Thompson Agency, is 
placing the Zenola business, which 
I am told is to be quite extensive. 
The other new competitor of 
Sapolio is the “Star Cleaner,” a 
Western-made article, which is 
already being advertised out 
there. It is just about to come to 
the East, contracts having al- 
ready been made with at least one 
of the Philadelphia dailies. This 
business is being handied by H. 
W. Kastor & Sons, of St. Louis. 

The Philadelphia pblic is hav- 
ing a little fun over the ever-en- 
terprising Munyon, of patent medi- 
cine fame. It is generally agreed 
that as an advertiserthegenial pro- 
fessor is incomparable. A few 
days ago stories appeared in sev- 
eral dailies to the effect that the 
Munyon Co. had been sued for 
$350,000 by a business broker, who 
claimed that the professcr had 
agreed to give him all over 
$1,000,000 that he could get for 
the medicine business, but that he 
backed out when the broker found 
a purchaser for $1,350,009. The 
next day the professor was out 
with an interesting denial, in 
which he took occasion to men- 
tion, purely incidentally. that his 
business was paying five per cent 
on $6,000,000. 

There has been considerable 
speculation in advertising circles 
over the authorship of the ad- 
vertising of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., of this city. This 
concern has been using the finest 
insurance advertising literature 
which has yet made its appear- 
ance, and its newspaper advertise- 








ments though usually small, are 
marvels of pithiness and graceful 
diction. At times they suggest 
Powers, but always ll a deli- 
cacy of touch that is quite beyond 
him. For the benefit of the 
speculators I will state that these 
advertisements are the work of 
Mr. Henry C. Lippincott, man- 
ager of agencies for the company, 
who does it as a sort of pastime, 
in the intervals of heavier work. 

This will suggest the style of 
the Penn Mutual’s newspaper ad- 
vertising : 


“Which company shall I 
take?” is sometimes a question 
with a young man. After afew 
relatives die of some hereditary 
disease the question is, “ Which 
company will take me?” Bet- 
ter get life insurance while you 
can. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921~-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 





A new pen factory of consider- 
able size, just starting to advertise 
in stationery journals, is the C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co. of Cam- 
den, N. J. The concern intends 
later to do some advertising to 
consumers. 

Henry Ferris, the Philadelphia 
adwriter and agent, is placing a 
a tidy lump of business for Charles 
Lentz & Sons, manufacturers of 
surgical instruments. The bulk 
of it is going to medical papers. 

It is seldom that there comes to 
one man more than one of those 
proverbial tides whose flood leads 
on to fortune, but I got a story 
about Manly M. Gillam the other 
day, which shows that he, at least, 
had two. Mr. Gillam was as- 
sociated with the beginning of two 
of the most notable successes in 
Philadelphia’s history, but un- 
happily for him, pulled out of both 
before the gold showed. He had 
a large interest in the original 
Munyon medicine business, to- 
gether withanother gentleman, and 
poured considerable money into 
it, without seeming to stem the 
tide of loss. Finally he got tired 
and dropped out. An item in an 
other part of this letter shows 
what the chance has since become. 









Daillens 






Mr. Gillam also had a shot at the 
Fels-Naptha soap business before 
the Fels people got hold of it, and 
while it was being peddled around 
the streets. He made some little 
attempt to introduce it, but suc- 
ceeded only indifferently, and gave 
that up also. A little later the 
Fels people took hold of it, and 
have since made themselves rich 
out of it. 

The advertising managers of the 
various department stores here 
very neatly blocked each other’s 
games to get some free philan- 
thropic advertising, or at least 
spoiled its flavor a few days ago. 
Wanamaker planned to close his 
store at five o’clock during the 
summer; and he was not blind to 
the fact that the reading-matter 
announcement in the dailies to 
that effect would hold him up as 
a generous and philanthropic mer- 
chant, worthy of the public trade. 
The plan was put through exactly 
inaccordance with the programme, 
but unfortunately, on the same 
day Gimbel Brothers also decided 
to close at five, and to announce 
it, so that on that morning there 
were ‘wo pure reading-matter a1- 
nouncements about philanthropic 
department stores, and two con- 
cerns to divide the public praise, 
instead of one to get it all. Imme- 
diately after, Strawbridge & 
Clothier and Lit Brothers fol- 
lowed suit, and the papers have 
been full of “letters of apprecia- 
tion” from department- store em- 
ployees to their various unselfish 
proprietors. 

The Philadelphia newspapers 
have drawn upon themselves 
strongly protesting letters from 
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big manufacturers of alum baking 
powders, on account of a lot of 
the Royal Baking Powder Co.’s 
puffs, which they published as 
“pure reading.” These puffs are 
always aimed at independent pow- 
ders, and usually mention several 
of them by name. One large 
New York house served notice on 
the Philadelphia dailies that they 
would print any more such mat- 
ter at their peril. Quite recently 
the Press refused to publish one 
of these puffs, and was threat- 
ened by the Royal Baking Powder 
Company with the loss of a pend- 
ing contract. The contract sub- 
sequently came along, however. 
Apropos of the item regarding 
the ‘Eiffel Tower Lemonade” ad- 
vertising, in my last, the State 
Food Commissioner has __ since 
ruled that the stuff can only be 
sold when plainly marked “arti- 
ficial.” The bright advertising 
constructors of the Ayer Agency 
will have a rather harder time to 
arouse the public thirst with ad- 
vertisements of “artificial lemon- 
ade” than they had when they 
called it the ‘condensation of 
pure Messina lemons.” and threw 
in a_ sparkling illustration of 
loaded lemon-tree. 
E. J. Buck ey. 
+> 
ODDITIES OF NEWSPAPER ART. 


The rule of newspaper portraiture is 
somewhat puzzling to the outside world, 
says the Boston Home Journal. In a 
murder the most important picture 
seems to be “where the body was 
found,” with a large X to mark the 
spot. In a divorce suit the portrait of 
the chief co-respondent has the lead over 
the picture of either principal. And i 
the case of an embezzlement the nh 
important portrait is that of the sheriff 
who brought the prisoner back. 
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At this office, 10 Spruce Street, New York, the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY keeps on file the leading daily and 
weekly papers and monthly magazines; is authorized to receive 
and forward advertisements at the same rate demanded by the 
publishers, and is at all times ready to exhibit copies and 
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WHAT THE ‘** SUN "’ LOCKOUT HAS 
COST THE PRINTERS. 

The fight between the locked out printers 
and the publisher of the New York Sux, which 
began August 5, 1899, has been one of the cost- 
liest ever undertaken in the newspaper busi- 
ness, says the Fourth Estate. Two hundred 
and thirty-four men employed on the morning 
and evening editions of the paper quit work on 
the above date, to save discharge. Since that 
date, according to the A merican Printer, only 
two have returned to work on the Suz. Dur- 
ing the forty weeks that have intervened Typo- 
graphical Union No 6 has raised by assess- 
ment $94,370.02. The International Typo- 
graphical Union has contributed $19,152.51, 
and other local unions have contributed $4,- 
635.62, making a total of collections from all 
sources up to May 5 of $118,158.15. During 
the first ten weeks of the strike each married 
man on the list was paid twelve dollars per 
week, and each single man seven dollars. After 
ten weeks this was reduced to ten dollars and 
six dollars respectively. The total amount 
paid out in strike benefits was $57,218. There 
was returned to the International Union $5,000 
and the local union of the photo-engravers re- 
ceived five hundred dollars. 

During the strike the union has paid out 
$5,000 for lawyers’ fees, $22,615 for printing 
and distributing literature, and over $6,000 for 
expenses of committees, 

During the first few weeks of the strike, 
twenty-eight men secured situations ; later re- 
ductions have reduced the number of strikers 
to 137. Before the lockout, the salaries paid 
on the Su were as follows: 

Compositors on evening edition, twenty-four 

dollars per week ; make-ups, twenty-seven dol- 
lars per week. On the morning edition the 
compositors worked by the piece, and averaged 
about twenty-five dollars per week, while the 
»roofreaders and make-ups received thirty dol- 
ars. The average, as compiled from an au- 
thentic source, was twenty-six dollars per week 
per man. 

If the 137 strikers had worked continuously 
at the average rate they would have earned 
$142,480. 

It is safe to assume that the ninety-six men 
who have secured situations since the lockout 
lost at least one quarter of the amount lost by 
the other 137, which—$35,000o—added to the 
sum already arrived at, makes the loss of 
wages tothe strikers foot up $177,480. This, 
added to the amount raised by assessments, 
etc., makes a grand total of the actual known 
cost of the lockout to the members of the 
union $295,638.15. 

With these startling losses to the printers 
and the experiences at Pittsburg and Chicago, 
is itnot about time for the conservative men of 
brains in the typographical union to insist on a 
change of the rules of the union, whereby the 
experienced, sober men of families can control 
and not the ‘‘subs” and transients ?—7‘he 
Newspaper Publisher. 


“or 
INDIVIDUALITY NECESSARY. 


The advertiser who keeps his eyes open can 
find inspiration, ideas, suggestions, in the foot- 
prints of other advertisers; especially may he 
see pitfalls which he must avoid; but look he 
ever so diligently, among even the very elect of 
successful advertisers, he will never find a per- 
fect pathway blazed for him. For the problems 
of advertising are as diverse as are the men who 
advertise or the businesses they attempt to 
promote. There is no ready-made-to-order- 
hand-me-down system. The advertiser cannot 
buy, beg or borrow the system of another man 
He must have a system to fit.—Agricu/tural 
Advertising. 
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ENGLISH “WALL STRIPPERS.” 


These strange collectors are said to 
act only in the night-time, and by means 
of hot water, a sponge, and a long, 
flexible knife they will remove from 
the walls any desired poster. Even the 
murder reward bills, which are posted 
outside police stations in regard to some 
great crime, are not sacred, but, on 
the contrary, seem to be the most cov- 
eted prizes of these nocturnal poster 
collectors. So great has this craze been 
in London that the master billposters 
have had to get together and employ 
watchers or detectives to protect the 
fences and hoardings upon which they 
have posted the high-class and costly 
colored posters, and rewards have been 
offered frequently for the capture and 
conviction of these strange thieves.— 
Fame. 





—_+o+—__—_. 
AN ANCIENT THEATER. 

The following advertisement, which was 
printed in the London Daily Post as long ago 
as 1721, gives a hint of theater methods one 
hundred and seventy-nine years ago: 

“The managers of Drury Lane think it 
proper to give notice that advertisements of 
their plays by their authority are published only 
in this paper and the Daily Courant, and that 
the publishers of all other papers who pre- 
sume to insert advertisements of the same As ys 
can do it only by some surreptitious intelli. 
gence or hearsay, which frequently leads them 
to commit gross errors, as mentioning one play 
for another, falsely representing the parts, etc., 
to the misinformation of the town and the 
great detriment of the said theater.” 


Poe 
PUT THEM DOWN. 

Put down the fleeting “good things” 
which occur to you as_ furnishing 
the basis of a good advertisement; 
or a catchy headline; or a good design 
for “display;” or a happy thrase which 
can be “‘worked in;” memorandum of 
special rates offered you for extra space 
or for extended period; samples of good 
advertisements of your competitor, or 
as shown in the trade papers, or of other 
lines of business in the daily news- 
papers; suggestions made by essayists 
on the theory of advertising; and so 
on, through the whole range of tus 
large subject.—Keystone. 

+o 


STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PHRAS 





‘‘aA PHENOMENAL DIGESTOR.” 
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cago is thought to be not far be- 
hind in number wf copies printed, 
although the Directory fails to 
authorize such a_ conclusion, the 
estimate given being exceeding 7,- 
500. It is more the organ of a 
particular party and less conserva- 
tive than the Churchman. The 
Reformed Episcopalians support no 
weekly. 
REFORMED CHURCH. 

In its three bodies are over 300,- 
000 members. Perhaps the best 
known weekly is the old Christian 
Intelligencer, New York, with an 
estimated issue of 4,000 or more. 
It has made no circulation report 
since 1894, when the smallest issue 
was 7,920. The highest rating 
given under this heading is that of 
the Cleveland (O.) Kirchenzet- 
tung (“Church News” in En- 
glish), which is 4,900. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Has a membership of about 
7,000,000 including baptized chil- 
dren. The New York Catholic 
News reported for 1898 an average 
of 66,304 and in 1899, 88,633. The 
St. Louis Herold des Glaubens’ 
average for 1899 was 32,277. The 
Notre Dame (Ind.) Ave Maria’s 
average in 1898 was 22,960 and no 
later report has been recorded, the 
present estimate being exceeding 
20,000. 

SPIRITUALISTS. 

They number less than 50,000. 
The Boston Banner of Light seems 
to be the best weekly, with an esti- 
mated issue exceeding 4,000. 

SWEDENBORGIANS. 

Are represented by the Church of 
the New Jerusalem—less than 
10,000 members. The Orange 
(N. J.) New Church Messenger, 
only weekly, reported in 1898 no 
issue of less than 2,600. It prob- 
ably exceeds 2,250 now. 

UNITARIANS. 

The number is about 75,000. The 
Boston Christian Register, only 
weekly, reports an average in 1899 
of 10,035. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

There are two bodies with about 
260,000 members. The Dayton 
(Ohio) Religious Telescope leads 


undoubtedly. It has made no late 
detailed report, but its estimated 
issue exceeds 17,500. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 

Has less than 200,000 members. 
Der Friedensbote of St. Louis 
leads, with an estimated issue ex- 
ceeding 12,500. The Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Evangelical reported an av- 
erage during 1808 of 8,454 and its 
estimated rating for 1899 exceeds 
7,500. 

UNIVERSALISTS. 

The Universalists number less 
than 50,000. The Boston Univer- 
salist Leader has made no report 
since 1895, when the edition was 
not less than 7,400. The present 
estimate exceeds 2,250 and is prob- 
ably about right. 

YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, 

These associations, as a rule, are 
represented by local monthlies. 
There is no weekly of prominence. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY CHRISTIAN 

ENDEAVOR. 

There are but three weeklies in 
this order. The Boston Christian 
Endeavor World, from an average 
of 96,792 in 1895, reported in 1899 
an average of 96,154. In Cincin- 
nati the Lookout’s average for 
1898 was 20,211 and its 1899 esti- 
mate exceeds 17,500. The Active 
Member of Denver is credited 
with an estimated issue exceeding 
2,250 copies. 

UNDENOMINATIONAL. 

In this classification appear 
many of the best, and all ac- 
corded a circulation of over 100,- 
000, among religious weeklies. 
Possibly this indicates a breaking 
down of sectarian boundaries and 
points to church unity. The New 
York Christian Herald leads oF, 
with an average for 1899 of 268,- 
500. Then follows the Philadel- 
phia Sunday School Times with 
138,326, and then the New York 
Sabbath Reading with 109,040. 
The New York Outlook’s average 
for 1899 was 87,057, a very large 
increase over previous years, indi- 
cating that its many superior merits 
are being well appreciated. The 
Chicago Ram’s Horn reported an 
average of 90,852 in 1899. The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Union Gospel 
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News’ average in 1895 was 153,- 
860. There appears to have been no 
report for 1896, a failure to furnish 
anything reliable in 1897, an un- 
satisfactory report in 1808, all re- 
sulting in such doubt that the esti- 
mate for 1899 is placed at exceed- 
ing 40,000. 
ee ae 
AFRO-AMERICAN. 

Thirteen Afro-American week- 
lies get credit for actual average 
issues of more than one thousand 
copies and three are rated above 
five thousand. The Chicago (IIl.) 
Appeal leads, with an average of 
13,826 during 1899. The Augusta 


(Ga.) Georgia Baptist’s average 
for same year was 6,275. The 
Washington (D. C.) Cvclored 


American showed no issue in 
1895 less than 7,800. A later re- 
port covering a portion of the year 
1899 failed to satisfy the Directory 
editor that a higher rating than for 
1895 had been sustained and he 
estimates present output as exceed- 
ing 7,500. The Indianapolis Free- 
man, from an estimate which ex- 
ceeded 12,500 in 1891, has gone 
down to exceeding 4,000 in 1899, 
the same figures being accorded to 
the Planet, of Richmond, Va. The 
Age, of New York, is given 3,799 
circulation, and the Southern 
Christian Recorder of Atlanta, 
Ga., 3.107. 
as nisin 
JUVENILE. 

Thirty-seven juvenile publica- 
tions get credit for actual aver- 
age issues of more than one thou- 
sand copies. Without doubt the 
Youth's Companion of Boston has 
the largest issue and is better 
than any other from a literary 
and educational standpoint. It ap- 
pears from the Directory that in 
1893 this paper was credited with 
an issue of 572,746 copies. For the 
the three following years no return 
was made ; in 1899 the Directory 
accorded it, in the absence of a 
regular statement from the pub- 
lishers its highest estimated rat- 
ing, A, exceeding 75,000, with the 
additional information that the 
communication received from the 
paper in answer to inquiry failed 
to be a satisfactory circulation re- 
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port because of some shortcomings 
and that although the attention of 
the publishers was directed to the 
fault it had not been corrected. The 
rating for 1899 further indicates 
that this publication admits 
that a correct circulation — re- 
port would show somewhat lower 
figures than those credited in 
the last report. How the death 
of Mr. Ford, for so many years 
publisher and real owner of the 
Companion, will affect its in- 
terests is problematical. Possibly 
a new manager will adopt 
up-to-date methods and among 
them the giving of annual 
circulation statements in de- 
tail. Its circulation, doubtless, is 
neither much above or much be- 
low half a million copies weekly. 
Of its class it has long been the 
first with no second within sight. 


Young People’s Weekly of 
Elgin, Ill, stands next in 
circulation from its average 
during 1899 of 228,717. The 


New York Argosy—one of Mun- 


sey’s publications—had an_ un- 
doubted average during 1899 of 
87,083. Success, a New York 


weekly giving attention to the ef- 
forts of self-made men, has a cir- 
culation of 82,813. Every oneknows 
St. Nicholas, but no one appears to 
know what its circulation is and 
the publishers seem indisposed to 
tell. Its estimated issue exceeds 
40,000; possibly 10,000 vould be 
nearer the truth. In Philadelphia 
is a weekly called Forward, which 
gets credit for an average issue 
in 1899 of 122,768, and Young 
People of that city for the same 
time makes an average report of 
67.792. 
ee ee 
DEAF AND DUMB. 

Three publications for the deaf 
and dumb get credit for  act- 
ual average issues of over one 
thousand. They are Washington 
(D. C.)American Annals of the 
Deaf, bi-monthly, with an actual 
average of 1,050, which has not 
fallen below 1,000 in any year so 
far back as Directory ratings ex- 
tend; Flint (Mich.) Mirror, week- 
ly, actual average 1,194 according 
to last report in October, 1808, 
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1899 estimate exceeds 1,000; and 
New York Deaf Mutes’ Journal, 
weekly, which appears unwilling 
to let its exact issue be known, 
but from a report of not less than 
1,500 in 1895 is accorded an esti- 
mate exceeding 1,000 in 1899. 
Oe 


EDUCATIONAL. 


One hundred and three educa- 
tiona! periodicals get credit for act- 
ual average issues of more than 
1,000 and a combined circulation 
of about one million copies. Who 
can doubt that they are rated, as 
to circulation, quite as high as they 
should be? Fifteen are rated above 
20,000: The St. Louis (Mo.) 
American Journal of Ednuca- 
tion, monthly, 23,750 in 1899; 
3uffalo (NN. Y.) Educator, 
monthly, 22,268 for year end- 
ing May, 1808, exceeding  20,- 
o00 in 1899; Dansville (N. Y.) 
Normal Instructor, monthly, 100,- 
000 for 1899—highest rating in this 
class; New York School, weekly, 
23.444 for year ending August, 
1899; Our Times, semi-monthly, 
2,227 for year ending October, 
1898, exceeding 40,000 in 1809; 
Humane Alliance, monthly, ex- 
ceeding 20,000; Primary School, 
nonthly, 21,900 for year ending No- 
vember, 1898, exceeding 20,000 in 
1899; Teachers’ Institute, monthly, 
39,500 for year ending November, 
1898, exceeding 20,000 in 1899; 
Cincinnati (Ohio) National Hu- 
mane Educator, monthly, 21,633 in 
1898, exceeding 20,000 in 1899; Ed- 
inboro ( Pa.) Educational Independ- 
ent, weekly, 28,517 for year end- 
ing June 3, 1899. In Boston the 
Popular Educator reported small- 
est issue in 1894, 60,000, appeared 
contented with an estimate which 
exceeded 40,000 in the two follow- 
ing years and has furnished no evi- 
dence that the estimate, exceeding 
20,000 in 1898, is not high enough. 
Primary Education’s monthly av- 
erage in 1896 was 40,600, but there 
has since been an apparent and reg- 
ular withholding of information, 
resulting in a present estimate ex- 
ceeding 20,000. The Detroit Book- 
keeper, monthly, varied from 14,- 
000 in 1891 to actual average 17,- 


262 in 1897. An unsatisfactory re- 
port caused an estimate exceeding 
12,500 in 1898, but for some reason 
the Directory editor places the es- 
timated issue during 1899 at exceed- 
ing 20,000. Investigation shows 
that the editor has a signed state- 
ment from the publisher of the 
Bookkeeper asserting that his is- 
sues of each of the first ten months 
of 1899 were from 45,000 to 50,000. 
Further investigation unearths an- 
other statement in the same hand- 
writing claiming no more than half 
as large an issue; probably the 
( !!) mark should be added to 
this rating. It is explained to 
mean that the general advertiser 
ought to investigate its circulation 
before consenting to advertise in 
the publication so marked. The 
Akron (Ohio) Self Culture, 
monthly, is more literary than edu- 
cational in character, but an ex- 
cellent publication however classed. 
In 1896 its average issue was 71,- 
833. There has been no later re- 
port furnished with the requisite 
attention to detail, and indications 
point to a falling off. The 
present estimated issue exceeds 
20,000. The Young People’s Wecek- 
ly, of Elgin, Ill., is classed under 
“* Educational” as well as “Juve- 
nile.” Its output, as already indi- 
cated under the latter heading, is 
228,717. The American School 
Board Journal of Milwaukee, 
Wis., reported an average for year 
ending September, 1808, of 43,508. 
This is accompanied by parallels 
(### ), indicating that “the accuracy 
of the rating has been questioned 
by one or more persons who claim 
to have facilities for knowing the 
facts, and it is feared that the 
doubtsexpressed dorest upon a sub- 
stantial foundation.” For 1899 
there appears in the March, 1900, 
Directory an estimated rating ex- 
ceeding 4,000, with interrogation 
(??) and exclamation (!!) points. 
The use of the exclamation points 
is explained above and the interro- 
gation points are mainly applied in 
cases “where a publisher expresses 
himself as dissatisfied with the 
rating accorded, but seems unwill- 
ing to convey information that 
will warrant a higher rating,” 
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The Directory appears to have dis- 
charged its full duty in connection 
with the American School Board 
Journal. 
—— ial 
EDUCATIONAL 
TIONS. 
The numerous publications is- 
sued by students and devoted to 
collegiate or academic news are 
most of them distinctly local in 
circulation and appear during 
school or college terms. There 
are but four having credit for print- 
ing more than 1,000 copies and 
none of these seem to consider an 
exact circulation rating of much 
account—probably because in each 
case the actual figures would prove 
so very small. The Boston Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, quar- 
terly, is the best of the lot. Its 
issue is thought to exceed 2,250. 
ie a eel 


HOUSEHOLD PUBLICATIONS 


INSTITU- 


Fifty-two publications devoted 
largely to household topics are 
credited with actual average is- 
sues of more than 1,000 and ap- 
pear to have a combined issue of 
almost four million copies. This 


is exceptionally high, but the list’ 


includes newspapers and maga- 
zines of the largest circulations 
now or at any previous time re- 
corded. Forty-nine of these are 
monthlies. A review of the more 
important may be of interest. 

The Philadelphia Ladies’ Home 
Journal is better known through- 
out the country than was Bonner’s 
New York Ledger thirty years 
ago. This is saying a great deal. 
It has achieved success through 
literary merit, good business man- 
agement and liberal advertising, 
and from every standpoint is en- 
titled to rank as a strictly first- 
class publication. It is so cosmo- 
politan that hardly any one can 
fail to find something of interest 
in every number. Its present cir- 
culation, which has grown larger 
from year to year, is given at 
819,410. It is rarely that one 
finds a publication combining qual- 
ity and quantity of circulation to 
so great an extent. 


The Augusta (Me.) Comfort, 
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selling for twenty-five cents a 
year, is of a very different class 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and caters to quite another con- 
stituency. The publisher's detail- 
ed statements on file give Com- 
fort's actual average issue for 
1895 as 1,227,567 and for 1896 as 
1,253,617. This is the largest is- 
sue ever accorded to any one pa- 
per since the Directory was estab- 
lished. There has been an appar- 
ent intentional failure to report 
later figures from Comfort’s head- 
quarters and possibly a _ revision 
if now made would be remarkable 
by way of contrast. It has a pres- 
ent letter rating A, the highest 
that can be given in the absence 
of a statement from the publisher, 
which represents an estimated out- 
put of 75,000 copies per issue. Pos 
sibly the pendency of the Loud 
Bill to regulate the postage on 
second-class matter may be a suf- 
ficient reason for temporary 
silence about the actual size of 
this subscription list. 

The New York Ladies’ World, 
with a subscription price of forty 
cents a year, upon detailed state- 
ments regularly furnished, has 
risen from an average of 389,333 
in 1895, to 461,750 in 1899. This 
paper shows a very clean record 
as to circulation statements and 
their accuracy is believed to be 
unquestioned on any side. 

From Springfield, Ohio, the 
IVoman's Home Companion ex- 
hibits a regularly increasing issue 
by accurate reports filed each year 
in the Directory office up to and 
including 1898. Its average was 
then 313,000. Its circulation is 
now estimated as exceeding 75,- 
000. 

The Agricultural Epitomist of 
Indianapolis shows an actual avy- 
erage issue in 1899 of 204,166. 

The Boston Household was es- 
tablished over thirty years ago in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and _ has 
ever maintained a high position 
from both a literary and circula- 
tion standpoint. Carefully pre- 
served records show an issue in 
1894 of 89,250, which has increased 
regularly to 102,479 in 1899. 

The Augusta (Me.) American 











IVoman for year ending March, 
1898, is credited from detailed re- 
port with an average of 316,666, 
and for 1899, 547,204, mak:ng it 
stand second under this heading, 
so far as circulation is concerned. 

The Chicago Household Guest 
showed an average of 250,000 in 
1896 and 273,160 in 1897. No sat- 
isfactory report has since been re- 
ceived and it is now rated as ex- 
ceeding 75,000. The publishers 
are known to claim for it a regular 
issue of more than half a million 
copies. 

The publications above named 
include all in this class that appear 
with some certainty entitled to a 
present issue of more than 100,000. 

The publications whose names 
here follow are rated “A,” or es- 
timated to exceed 75,000: Wash- 
ing (D. C.) Home Magazine — 
no report since 1897. Its average 
was then 154,123. Chicago House- 
hold Guest—in 1897 its figures 
were 273,160. Louisville (Ky.) 
Home and Farm, average in 1808, 
85,168; Boston (Mass.) Colum- 
bian reported in 1897 average of 
208,000; Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Housekeeper’s lowest issue in 
1898 was said to be 127,500. The 
capacity of low-priced publica- 
tions of this class for falling from 
a hundred thousand one year to 
one-tenth of that number the next 
or to cease to appear is a thing 
which has often caused an adver- 
tiser to wonder whether he had 
value received for money paid to 
such for space in their columns. 

There still remain the following 
monthlies accorded a definite cir- 
culation rating of over 25,000 in 
figures from late reports on file 
in the Directory office: Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Kvinden Oz 
Hjemmet (Norwegian-Danish), 
27,666; Springfield (Mass.) Good 
Housekeeping, 25,000; St. Louis 
Woman's Farm Journal, 66,250; 
Word and Works, 30,962; New 
York Success, 82,813; Syracuse 
(N. Y.) American Home Maker, 
33.750; Springfield (O.) Garden 
and Farm, 57,500. 


The Philadelphia Household 


Journal’s average for 1896 is fol- 
cs 


lowed by indicating that 
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the figures have heen questioned. 


In 1898 the thrice repeating of 
this sign also indicates that the 
Directory publishers offered to 


verify the figures, but the response 
“was not such as to remove the 
impression of doubt cast upon it,” 
and in 1899 there was no further 
solution of the difficulty. 

Mention should be made of the 
five monthlies not referred to 
above accorded the estimated cir- 
culation letter B—exceeding 40,- 
000. They are Chicago Conkey’s 
Home Journal, average of 65,916 
in 1898; Home Forum, no report 
since 1895; Boston Modern Pris- 
cilla, 56,727. in 1898; Woman's 
Home Journal, 73,421 in 1897; and 
New York Gentlewoman, rating 
varied from exceeding 20,000 in 
1892 to exceeding 7,500 in 1895-6, 
up to exceeding 75,000 in 1897-8, 
and down to exceeding 40,000 in 
1899—indicative of a rather check- 
ered career, suggesting, perhaps, 
the celebrated story of the monkey 
and the parrot. 





_ 


MATRIMONIAL. 





Two monthly papers with over 
one thousand circulation are re- 
corded in this class. Climax of 
Chicago is. strictly matrimonial 
and appears to be in great demand. 
Its regular average for 1895 was 
The Directory estimates 
its 1899 issue as exceeding 17,- 
500. The only Eastern paper mat- 
rimonially inclined is the Stough- 
ton (Mass.) Messenger, apparent- 
ly contented with an estimated is- 
sue of 1,000 or more. Possibly 
these publications serve some use- 
ful purpose; just what, is not, to 
the writer, quite apparent. 


25,155. 





MUSIC, DRAMA, DANCING. 

Under this triple classification 
are presented rather an imposing 
list of fairly interesting publica- 
tions. Music naturally leads, the 
drama comes in second and danc- 
ing has but a single representative. 
Most musical journals devote space 
to dramatic news and dramatic 
journals show an interest in things 
pertaining to music. In the list 
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consideration 


under 
Philadelphia monthly, is to be com- 
mended for regularly sending de- 


Etude, a 


tailed statements of actual issues 
year by year. From 17,500 in 1895 
it has risen steadily to an average 
in 1899 of 40,250 copies. Ev'ry 
Month of New York reported an 
average of 81,299 in 1897, but has 
done no reporting since. It would 
seem probable that the 1899 esti- 
mate of exceeding 40,000 is too 
high. Leisure Hours of Philadel- 
phia showed an average of 69,250 
in 1896 and has made no showing 
since. The Directory seems un- 
willing to repeat in 1899 the esti- 
mate of 1898, which was exceed- 
ing 20,000, and places the esti- 
mated issue at exceeding 17,500. 
The Dayton (Ohio) Choir Leader 
reported an average of 14,230 for 
year ending January, 1808, and 
its estimate for 1899 exceeds 7,500. 
The Musician of Philadelphia for 
year ending September, 1899, re- 
ported an average of 13,688. The 
Chicago Echo, monthly, has var- 
ied from an estimated 17,500 in 
1891 to 12,500 in 1899. The Musi- 
cal Courier of New York is ac- 
corded an estimated output of 
7,500. Of the more _ strictly 
dramatic journals mention should 
be made of the New York 
Dramatic Mirror, weekly. Its last 
report seems to have been for 1891 
and its then edition was 22,000; 
estimated issue in 1899 exceeds 
7,500. The Dramatic News and 
Times has rather a complex 
record, viz.: Circulation rating 
varied from 22,000 in 1894 to X in 
1895. (A paper to which the X 
rating is applied is generally one 
that, in the opinion of the editor of 
the Directory, is liable to cost an 
advertiser more for a service it can 
render than would be required to 
obtain a similar benefit from some 
other publication. ) In 18096, X. 
Actual average for 1897, 23,590 + 
(this sign means the accuracy of 
rating has been questioned). In 
1898 + +# +# (indicates that Di- 
rectory editor offered to verify cir- 
culation rating if publisher of 
paper would agree, the verification 
to be without cost. Response to 


this offer was not such as to en- 
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tirely remove the impression of 
doubt cast on the rating). For 
1899 the mark is repeated. No 
other papers in above class are 
accorded an issue of 10,000 or 
more. Music Trades of New 
York, weekly, reported an average 
for year ending October, 1899, of 
6,781—an increase from 4,168 in 
1895. 

The New York Clipper may be 
noted as a dramatic journal of 
great value. Its publisher is so 
old-fashioned as not to believe in 
the advisability of telling his cir- 
culation and was so fortunate in 
more youthful years to have gain- 
ed for his paper a reputation and 
influence that will continue to 
keep it in the front rank so long 
as the memory of its early excel- 
lence remains. 

Two Step of Buffalo is a “‘pro- 
fessional iournal on dancing,” but 
is backward in reporting circula- 
tion. No issue less than 5,000 in 
1895 is its nearest attempt to an 
up-to-date statement. The 1899 
estimate exceeds 4,000. 

aS aes 


SOCIAL GAMES. 
The Milwaukee (Wis.) Whist, 


a very handsome monthly, printed 
no edition of less than 5,000 copies 
in 1898 and its average in 1899 was 
8,333. The Philadelphia Whist 
Opinion, monthly, for year ending 
August, 1899, reported an aver- 
age of 2,540. These two publi- 
cations are the only ones of their 








class accorded a circulation in 
excess of 1,000. 
SS 
SPORTING. 
Under this head are included 


papers devoted to sporting, ath- 
letics, cycling, golfing, and _inci- 
dentally road-making. Nine such 
publications get credit for average 
issues of more than ten thousand 
copies. They are considered in 
order, viz.: Chicago Sports Afield, 
monthly, average issue during 
1898, 22,916; in 1899, 24,167. Bos- 
ton Illustrated Police News,week- 
ly, has never made a definite state- 
ment for Directory; estimated is- 
sue exceeds 12,500. Elliott’s Maga- 
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sine, monthly, cycling, average is- 
sue year ending March, 1898, 93.- 
791, no later detailed report; 1899 
estimate exceeds 40,000. Golfer, 
monthly, a handsome magazine, 
reports average in 1899, 50,000. 
There is a roundness and even- 
ness about the circulation figures 
of the Golfer that awaken wonder 
as well as admiration. Of the St. 
Louis Sporting News, weekly, no 
detailed report since 1895 has been 
recorded; the present estimate of 
its issue exceeds 17,500. New York 
National Police Gazette, weekly; 
has never made a circulation state- 
ment for the Directory that could 
be considered defigite or satis- 
factory ; the present estimate of 
its issues exceeds 17,500. It is not 
by any means the power in the 
sporting world it once was. Out- 
ing’s monthly average, as per re- 
port filed in 1896 of 88,148, was 
questioned and its publisher has 
made no report since. The esti- 
mated issue in 1898 exceeded 40,- 
000; in 1899 it exceeded 20,000. 
New York Rudder, monthly, re- 
ported an average in 1899 of II,- 
458. Cincinnati (Ohio) Sports- 
man’s Review, weekly, ceased to 
give definite information after a 
report of 21,210 in 1894; estimate 
for 1899 exceeds 17,500. The 
York Clipper is one of the 
oldtime weeklies devoted large- 
ly to sports and the drama. 
It was always a good paper and an 
acknowledged authority in its sev- 
eral lines. Possibly the Clipper 
may be as good to-day as ever: 
but an apparent persistency in re- 
fusing information to the Direct- 
oryas to circulation during a 
long period of years results in a 
decline from estimated issue ex- 
ceeding 12,500 in 1891 to exceed- 
ing 4,000 in 1899. An expert 
whose opinion was asked believes 
the Directory figures high enough, 
but asserts that the bull’s eye mark 
( © ), of peculiar excellence, 
ought to be accorded to the Clip- 
per, for it is probably as true of it 
as of any paper described in the 
book that advertisers value it 
more for the class and quality of 
its circulation than for the number 
of copies printed. 


TEMPERANCE AND PROHI- 
BITION. 

Eight papers devoted to temper- 
ance get credit for actual average 
issues of more than five thousand 
copies. They are Chicago (Ill.) 
New Voice and Chicago Lever, 
weekly, whose rating varied from 
exceeding 12,500 in 1891 to ex- 
ceeding 4,000 from 1895 to 18908 
and exceeding 17,500 in 1899; 
Union Signal and World’s White 
Ribbon, weekly, gives no definite 
circulation figures; estimated is- 
sue varied from exceeding 75,000 
in 1891 to exceeding 17,500 in 1899. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Patriot Pha- 
lanx, weekly, for the year ending 
with April, 1900, is accorded 7,212 
circulation. In 1895 it stated its 
output to be 5,154. In the four 
years intervening it was given es- 
timated figures ranging from ex- 
ceeding 4,000 to exceeding 1,000. 
St. Paul (Minn.) Back Bone, 
monthly, reports circulation regu- 
larly—from 10,666 in 1897 to 12,- 
666 in 1899; Ocean Grove (N. J.) 
Editor, monthly, reported an aver- 
age of 12,500 for 1808; estimated 
issue in 1899 exceeds 7,500. Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Royal Templar, 
monthly, not less than 14,090 in 
1895; actual average in 1899, 2¢,- 
000. Lockport (N. Y.) Woman's 
Temperance Work, moathly, aver- 
age in 1899, 5,501 Harnilton 
(Ont.) Royal Templar Advocate, 
monthly, actual average 1898, 18,- 
008; 1899 estimate exceeds 12,- 
500. 

Mention should be made of the 
following, each of which has made 
a report by the year, showing aa 
average of more than 2,000: New 
York National Advocate, monthly, 
4,125; Milwaukee( Wis.) Interna- 
tional Good Templar, monthly, 
3,600 

ANTI-PROHIDBITION. 

The Directory names _ three 
weekly papers in this class accord- 
ed an average issue of more than 
1,000 copies, viz.: Chicago Cham- 
pion of Fair Play, smallest issue 
in 1894, 7,500; has not since made 
a report; 1899 estimate exceeds 
2,250, but no recent copy has beer 
seen and it may be dead. Detroit 
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Truth, no definite figures furnished 
since 1894; latest estimate exceeds 
2,250. Minneapolis Both Sides, 
actual average in 1898, 1.254: in 

1899 estimate exceeds 1,000. 

ocala: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Six newspapers devoted to 
woman suffrage which get credit 
for actual average issues of more 
than 1,000 copies. The /Voman’s 
Tribune of Washingten, D. C., 
bi-weekly, records no issue in 
1898 of less than 4,000 and gets a 
rating for 1899 of 3,000. The 
Woman's Voice, monthly, is given 
an actual average for 1899 of 2,750. 
The Boston Club IVoman, month- 
ly, has been raised from an esti- 
mated issue of less than 1,000 to 
exceeding 4,000 in 1899. Club Life 
of Quincy (Ill.), monthly, has re- 
mained at exceeding 2.250 for 
some years. In 1894 the Woman's 
Column, Boston, nionthly, had an 
average of 15,500, but failure to 
make further reports caused a reg- 
ular descending scale in estimated 
output until from partial statistics 
furnished in 1898 the maximum 
was placed at exceeding 1,000. 
With this the publisher expressed 
dissatisfaction, but appeared un- 
willing to convey information to 
warrant a higher rating. The 
Woman's Journal, a Boston week- 

ly, is given a similar estimate. 
—— +e 


DENTAL 








Six dental journals, all monthly 
but one, get credit for actual av- 
erage issues of more than 1,000 
copies. Of these the Chicago 
Dental Digest holds the lead, with 
the numbers 5,166 to its credit. 
The Dental Century, with 4,166, 
comes next. The New York Jtems 
of Interest from an average of 
9,020 in 1895, increased to 14,021 
in 1897; there was a withholding 
of information in 1898. The pres 
ent estimate is exceeding 4,000. 
The Philadelphia Dental Cosmos 
had an average in 1896 of 9,454, 
but there has since been a failure 
to report definitely and the pres- 
ent estimate exceeds 4,000; to the 
Dental Brief is accorded a like es- 


timate. The Surgical and Dental 
News, a quarterly of Utica (N. 
Y.), completes the list with a let 
ter rating indicating an estimated 
output in excess of 1,000. 

+> — 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Five monthly publications de- 
voted to history and biography get 
credit for actual average issues of 
more than 1,000 copies. Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Current History Re 
view leads, with an average of 
1899 of 16,770. Boston Current 
History comes next, with an aver- 
age in 1898 of 14,750 and an esti- 
mate in I exceeding 12,500. 
New York Spirit of ’76 shows an 
average of 3,500 for a year ending 
june, 1899. Historia of Chicago 
secures an estimate of exceeding 
2,250 and the Essex Antiquarian of 
Salem (Mass.) one of exceeding 


1,000. 
—_—_—_~s- ——_ 


LAW. 


Four legal publications get 
credit for average issues of more 
than 10,000 copies. The St. Paul 
(Minn.) National Reporter Sys- 
tem, weekly, a combination of 
State and national reports of great 
value, probably leads, with an av- 
erage in 1898 of 27,769, pretty well 
distributed throughout the entire 
country. Its estimated issue in 
1899 exceeds 20,000. The Northport 
(N. Y.) Law Notes, monthly, 
similar in character but of less 
general scope, showed an average 
for 1898 of 25,000 and has an es- 
timated issue exceeding 20,000 in 
1899. The Rochester (N. Y.) 
Case and Comment, monthly, for 
year ending February, 1900, re- 
ported an average of 27,500. This 
places it at the head of the list 
so far as actual figures are con- 
cerned. The New York Mercan- 
tile Adjuster and Lawyer and 
Credit Man, monthly, has increased 
from 7,875 in 1895 to 11,916 for 
year ending November, 1899. 


MEDICAL. 


Seventeen medical journals get 
credit for average issues of more 
than ten thousand copies and it is 
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noticeable that all but six of the 
seventeen are rated in exact fig- 
ures from publishers’ annual report 
on file in the Directory office, which 
may warrant a conclusion that the 
six in question are not particular- 
ly anxious for a competitive exam- 
ination as to comparative circula- 
tion. 

The weeklies in above class are 
Chicago Journal of the American 
Medical Association, owned and 
controlled by physicians, with an 
average issue of 14401, the larg- 
est circulation of any medical 
weekly in America; and the Phila- 
delphia Medical Journal, with av- 
erage for 1899 of 10,980. The 
New York Medical Journal, from 
a scientific and medical standpoint, 
is at least as well regarded in the 
profession as any other publica- 
tion that could be named. From 
an issue of 10,250 in 1895 it 
reached 12,171 in 1897, since which 
time no report in detail has been 
made. A letter rating in 1898 
gives it credit for an issue exceed- 
ing 7,500 copies. The probabilities 
are, however, in the opinion of the 
writer, that an up-to-date rating, 
if obtainable, would place the rec- 
ord above 10,000. 

There is but one semi-monthly 
in the 10,000 class, viz.: New York 
Pediatrics—actual average for 
year ending June 15, 1899, 10,953. 

Among medical monthlies the 
St. Louis Medical Brief, from an 
average of 33,092 for year ending 
September, 1898, gets estimated is- 
sue exceeding 20,000 in 1899. To 
the New York Jnternational Jour- 
nal of Surgery is accorded an avy- 
erage in 1898 of 28,310 and an es- 
timate exceeding 20,000 in 1899. 
The Chicago Alkaloidal Clinic for 
1899 reported an average of 26,- 
416. The New York Modern Medi- 
cal Science had an estimated issue 
in 1899 exceeding 17,500 and the 
Public Health Journal 12,500. In 
Philadelphia the Medical World 
reports an average of 25,553 in 
1899; the Medical Council’s aver- 
age for year ending October, 1899, 
was 16,905; the Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine's for year end- 
ing October, 1899, 10,186 and the 
‘Medical Summary in 1899, 10,000. 


The St. Louis Medical Mirror re- 
ported an average in 1899 of 12,- 
806. The Toledo (Ohio) Ameri- 
can Medical Compend’s average in 
1899 was 10,000. 

The American Journal of Der- 
matology, St. Louis, bi-monthly, 
reported an average in 1808 of 26,- 
250 and had an estimated issue in 
1899 exceeding 20,0c0. 

Leonard’s Illustrated Medicai 
Journal, quarterly, in Detroit, is 
given an average for 1899 of 14,- 
295 and the Danbury (Conn.) 
Bulletin of the Pasteur Institute, 
also quarterly, which reported an 
average in 1897 of 25.100, is cred- 
ited with exceeding 17,500 in 1899. 

There is a temptation to prolong 
this review and refer to the dozen 
or more journals of over 4,000 
circulation that report exact issues 
with some regularity year by year, 
but the Directory may be left to 
tell the story in detail for each 
one interested. 

Sa 
NUMISMATICS, PHILATELY 
AND ANTIQUES. 





Nine publications accorded av- 
erage issues of more than 1,000 
copies are listed under this classi- 
fication. There appears to be one. 
however, devoted to numismatics 
and only one having a circulation 
of at least 4,000, viz.: Mekeel’s 
Weekly Stamp News, St. Louis 
(Mo.). In 1895 its smallest issue 
was 11,500 but indications seem to 
sustain the present estimate—ex- 
ceeding 4,000. The Berlin (Ont.) 
Philatelic Advocate is given 3,192, 
and apparently comes next. The 
New York Philatelist is credite 
with 1,591, and the Richmond 
(Va.) Virginia Philatelist with 
1,050. The circulation of the 
others is estimated at exceeding 
1,000 copies each. 

ee i 
ORNITHOLOGY AND OOL- 
OGY. 


There are three publications de- 
voted to ornithology and oology 
with average issues of more than 
1,000 copies. The Chicago Birds 
and All Nature, monthly, very 
handsome in appearance, reported 
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an average edition in 1898 of 25,- 
833, but the 1899 estimate only ex- 
ceeds 17,500. The Englewood (N. 
J.) Bird Lore, bi-monthly, report- 
ed an average of 3,166 in 1899, and 
the Albion (N. Y.) Oologist was 
accorded an estimate of ‘“‘exceed- 


ing 1,000.” 
——- - +) 
SANITATION AND HY- 


GIENE. 


Five journals devoted to sanita- 
tion and hygiene get credit for 
average issues of more than ten 
thousand copies. They are Athol 
(Mass.) Healthy Home, monthly, 
average for year ending October, 
1899, 15,407; Battle Creek (Mich. ) 
Good Health, a monthly, published 
by the well-known sanitarium at 
its place of issue, with 27,475 cir- 
culation; New York Health Cu!- 
ture, monthly, average issue for 
1899, 11,500; Home Comfort, a 
monthly, estimate allows it an 
output exceeding 12,500; and 
Public Health Journal, monthly, 
no report, estimated at the same 
figure. 


SCIENCE. 


Under the foregoing title the 
American Newspaper Directory 
catalogues a motley array of publi- 
cations. The one of the entire 
crowd which is actually a scienti- 
fic publication, devoting itself to 


science per se, is the Scientific 
American, a weekly issued in 
New York. It is an excellent 


periodical ; but so far as circulation 
statistics are concerned the Scien- 
tific American is a poor model. 
There appears to have been no re- 
port from it in the Directory office 
at any time. From an estimated 
issue exceeding 40,000 in 18094 it 
stands at exceeding 20,000 at pres- 
ent. Perhaps this is too low, but 
if it is the publishers could easily 
secure its correction. Apparently, 
they do not care. It is one of the 
best of American weeklies. Every 
number is full of interest. Its 
advertising rates are high, but its 
patronage is large. As a money 


maker the Scientific American has 
long been regarded as a sort of 
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If any paper is de- 
serving of that distinguishing mark 
of excellence, the bul!’s eye (@ ), it 
is surely the Scientific American. 
This mark is stated in the Direct- 
ory page of explanations to in- 


private mint. 


dicate that advertisers value the 
paper so marked more for the 
class and quality of its circula- 
tion than for the number of copies 
printed, and Webster’s Dictionary 
indicates that among the old chem- 
ists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by this (@ ) sign. 

Some other publications listed 
under this heading may be men- 
tioned here: Montgomery (Ala.) 
Practical Weather, 5.167 circula- 
tion; Des Moines (la.) Cosmopol- 
itan Osteopath, a monthly, devot- 
ing itself to the new manual treat- 
ment of illness, osteopathy, cir- 


culation 15,500; New York (N. 
Y.) Appleton’s Popular Science 


Monthly, estimated output 7,500, a 
publication which could perhaps be 
put in the same class with the 
Scientific American, without mak- 
ing the comparison invidious to 
either; Popular Science, monthly, 
estimated circulation exceeding 12.,- 
500, a periodical whose scope is 
sufficiently indicated by its name; 
Kingston (Pa.) Storms and Signs, 
circulation 5,225. This completes 
the list of all under the heading of 
“Science” which are accorded a 
circulation in excess of 5,000 copies 
per issue. 
a ee 
ARMY AND NAVY. , 

Two papers only in this class get 
credit for an issue of 2,500 or 
more. The New York Army and 
Navy Journal, weekly, accorded 
an actual average of 6,524 in 1899, 
is doubtless the all-round best 
and most reliable paper of its class 
and may almost be taken as an 
official organ. The Nashville 
(Tenn.) Confederate Veteran's 
monthly average for 1899 was 20,- 
165. 
THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Is represented by the Washing: 
ton (D. C.) National Tribune, 
whose average issue for year end- 
ing with June, 1899, was 121,821 
copies. Later statements not hav- 
ing been forthcoming, it is now ac- 
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corded an estimated output of ex- 
ceeding 75,000. 

THE WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS. 

An outgrowth of the Grand 
Army, has for its organ the Grand 
Army Advocate and Woman's Re- 
licf Corps Magazine of Des 
Moines (Iowa); average issue in 
1808, 7,604, estimated issue in 1899 
exceeding 4,000. 

1. ss 

SECRET SOCIETIES AND 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


From a complete classified list 
of mediums with a circulation of 
over 1,000 in the American News- 
paper Directory for June, 1900, 
PRINTERS’ INK gives below the one 
or more leading publications, from 
a circulation standpoint, published 
in the interest of each society or 
organization named, omitting, 
however, such as have no repre- 
sentative accorded in actual fig- 
ures, upon publisher’s yearly 
statement, an average issue of at 
least 2,500. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 

The San Francisco Foresters’ 
Advocate, monthly, from an aver- 
age issue in 1898 of 1,500, reports 
2.976 in 1899. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN 

The one paper of largest circu- 
lation is found in Orillia (Ont.) 
—the Canadian Workman, month- 
ly; its average in 1899 was 39,628. 


against 33.489 in 1897. Next in 
order comes the Minneapolis 
(Kan. ) Kansas Workman, 


monthly, with an average in 1899 
of 36,071, and then the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Empire State Workman, with 
30,750. The San Francisco A. O. 
U. W., monthly, with an average 
of 21,875 in 1898, in the absence 
of a new report, gets credit for an 
issue of exceeding 20,000 in 1890. 
Mention should be made of Pekin 
(1ll.) Anchor and Shield, month- 
ly, average of 18,0¢0 in 1899, and 
St. Paul 4. O. U. W. Guide, 
weekly, with average of 17,220. 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

The Peoria (Ill.) Locomotive 
Fireman's Magazine leads with an 
average in 1899 of 38,807 and per- 
haps Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Rai!- 
way Conductor comes next, with 


24,033. Cleveland (O.) Railroad 
Trainmen’s Journal, monthly, 
from 23,625 in 1896, gets, in ab 
sence of later reports, exceeding 
17,500 in 1899. The Cleveland 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
ginecrs’ Journal has also an esti 
mated issue exceeding 17,500 and 
the Newark (N. J.) Railroad Em- 
ployee an average of 7,585. All 
these publications are monthlies. 
LABOR, 

In the interests of labor gener- 
ally there is a daily in New York, 
Das Abend-Blatt (also Jewish), 
with a recorded average in 1808 
of 11,539 and a present output of 
16,565. Its Sunday edition, Die 
Arbeiter Zeitung (in English the 
“Laborer’s Newspaper’), gets 
credit for 16,375. It is a question 
whether the two are as representa- 
tive of labor as they are of hatred 
against present social conditions. 
The largest circulation is given to 
Indianapolis United Mine Work- 
ers’ Journal, weekly, upon an aver- 
age in 1899 of 13.600. Mention 
should be made of the Washington 
(D. C.) Journal of the Knights of 
Labor, a weekly with an estimated 
circulation exceeding 7,500; the 
Chicago /nternational Woodwork- 
er, a monthly with 6,737; Boston 
Granite Cutters’ Journal, month- 
ly, 7,000; St. Paul (Minn.) Union 
Advocate, 5,501; Cleveland Bar- 
bers’ Journal, 6,042, and Pittsburg 
Labor IWorld, 8,252. The Irish 
World, a New York weekly, is 
listed under “Labor” with credit 
for an estimated issue of exceed- 
ing 12,500. 

AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR. 

The Boston American Legion of 
Honor Journal, monthly, is the only 
representative. Its rating has 
varied from 18,730 in 1892, when 
last regular report was furnished, 
to exceeding 7,500 in 1899. 

FREE MASONS. 

Only two publications devoted 
to Masonry are credited with is 
sues of 10,000. The San Fran 
cisco Trestle Board, monthly gets 
credit for average in 1899 of 14,- 
224. The Chicago Masonic Voice 
and Review, monthly, is estimated 
as exceeding 12,506. Detroit Ty- 
ler appears entitled to exceeding 
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4,000 and the following are rated 
in exact figures: Rome (Ga.) 
Masonic Herald, 2,100; New York 
Masonic Standard, 3,109; Phila- 
delphia Keystone, 1850. 

IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Buckeye 
Trail, monthly, asserted in 1899 
that no issue that year was less 
than 3,800. 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 

The leading representative of 
this class hails from Canada—the 
Toronto Independent Forester, 
with a monthly average for year 
ending September, 1899, of 155, 
500. The Chicago I/ndependent 
Forester reported a monthly aver 
age of 49,490 in 1899; the Port 
years has proved no claim to so 
large an issue. The estimated out- 
put now exceeds 12,500, 

KNIGHTS AND LADIFS OF MACCABEE. 

The Ann Arbor (Mich.) Lady 
Maccabee, monthly, had an aver 
age of 49,490 in 1899; the Port 
Huron Bee Hive, monthly, gets 
credit for exceeding 40,000 and the 
Ladies’ Review, monthly, for 58,- 
638. The last named’s average in 
1898 was 32,133. 

KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

The Indianapolis Chronicle, 
monthly, has never furnished a 
full year’s circulation report in 
detail, but seems to have shown 
evidence of an increase from ex- 
ceeding 7,500 in 1806 to exceeding 
20,000 in 1898. It is put down as 
exceeding 17,500 in 1890. The 
Boston Knights of Honor Report- 
er, monthly, from a smallest issue 
of 40,000 in 1894, has by estimated 
reports gone down to exceeding 
12,500 in 1899. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

Perhaps the Columbus (Ohio) 
Knight, monthly, leads with an 
estimated issue exceeding 7,500. 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Pythian 
Voice, with 5,642, comes next. 
The Minneapolis (Kans.) Sprig of 
Myrtle, monthly, shows an aver- 
age issue of 4,580 in 1899, which 
was less than its output in previous 
vears. The Waco (Tex.) Te.ras 
Pythian Knight reports an average 
in 1899 of 3,500. The Atlanta 
(Ga.) Pythian Lodge Secret, 


monthly, shows an average for 
year ending June, 1899, of 2,858. 
ODD FELLOWS. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Odd Fel 
low Review, monthly, from 15, 
500 in 1895, was estimated to ex- 
ceed 12,500 in 1896, 20,000 in 1897 
and 17,500 in 1898. It reports an 
average in 1899 of 21,666. The 
Topeka (Kans.) /Vestern Odd 
Fellow, semi-monthly, reports 
with commendable regularity; its 
average for year ending October. 
1890, was 5,634. The Chicago 
(Ill.) Odd Fellows’ average in 
1899 was 2,791: Indianapolis Odd 
Fellows’ Talisman’s 7,500; Minne- 
apolis National Rebekah's, 8,750 
and Omaha Fraternal Review's 
2,816. The Companion, monthly, 
of Columbus (Ohio) is estimated 
at exceeding 7,500. 

ROYAL ARCANUM. 

The Oak Park (TIl.) Royal Ar- 
canum Record, monthly, leads 
with an estimated issue exceding 
7,500. The Wooster (Ohio) 
Royal Arcanum Journal, monthly, 
reported an average of 7,541 in 
1896 and has since remained silent, 
being now accorded an estimate of 
exceeding 4,000. The Directory 
editor has not been able even to 
obtain a late copy of this paper— 
possibly it has gone under. The 
Babylon (N. Y.) Arcanum News, 
monthly, had an average issue in 
18099 of 2,333. 

WOODMEN, 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Modern 
IVoodman, monthly, reports an 
average for year ending Septem- 
ber, 1899, of 399.253. Its present 
figure is 430,067. The Royal 
Neighbor's output is estimated at 
75,000. The Dallas (Oregon) 

''oodman’s average was 
3,000 in 1899. 
MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 

The papers catalogued under 
this definition, accorded in actual 
figures an up-to-date circulation 
rating in excess of 20,000 and not 
elsewhere referred to, are as fol- 


lows: Crawfordsville (Ind. ) 
Chariot, monthly (Tribe of Ben 
Hur) 25.833; Cedar Rapids 
(lowa) Modern Brotherhood, 
monthly, 26, 166 ; Lawrence 
(Kans.) Fraternal Aid, monthly, 
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23,437; New York Chosen Friend, 


monthly, 38,500; JVorld Wade 
Missions, monthly, 188,100; To- 


ledo (O.) National Union, 55,000. 


- +o 
ANARCHISM, COMMUNISM 
AND SOCIALISM. 


This combination of extremes 1s 
represented in the American 
Newspaper Directory by thirteen 
newspapers, each credited with an 
issue of more than 1,000 copies. 
Among four dailies the New York 
Das Abend-Blatt seems to lead, 
with an average for 1899 of 16,- 
505 and among eight weeklies the 
New York /’eople stands first, 
showing an average in 1899 of 18,- 
644. The St. Louis Altruist’s 
monthly average in 1899 was I0,- 
ooo. The Girard (Kans.) Appeal 
to Reason is estimated at exceed- 
ing 40,000. It is a Socialist organ 
that inserts advertisements of 
books only. It would be interest- 
ing to learn what basis the edi- 
tor of the Directory has for ac- 
cording it so high an estimate of 
circulation. 


AGRICULTURAL. 





There are many yet unwilling 
to be called “old men” who re- 
member when the American Ag- 
riculturist, then a monthly under 
Orange Judd’s management, the 
Rural New Yorker, owned and 
controlled by the kindly D. D. T. 
Moore in Rochester, the Albany 
Country Gentleman—‘Luther 
Tucker's paper,” and Eaton’s 
New England Farmer in Boston, 
with a very few others, were about 
all the agricultural journals sup- 
posed to have anything like a gen- 
eral c'rculation. 3ut the era of 
progress, accompanied by low 
prices, has changed all this. With- 
out doubt there are now three and 
perhaps four mediums of this class 
which print more copies per issue 
than all the oldtime papers com- 
bined ever thought of claiming. 
In opposition to the former sub- 
scription prices of $2 or more, the 
cost by the year for those most 
prosperous is now no more than 
fifty cents. 


Five agricultural publications 


are accorded in exact figures, taken 
from publishers’ detailed reports 
on file in the Directory office, an 
average up-to-date circulation of 
more than 100,000 copies, viz.: 


Philadelphia Farm Journal, 
monthly, 392,489—a _ steady in- 
crease from 250,000 in 1895; 


Springfield (Mass.) Farm and 
Home, semi-monthly, 311,813—an 
increase from 251,116 in 1894; In- 
dianapolis Agricultural Epitomist, 
monthly, 204,106 : Springfield 
(Ohio) Farm News, monthly with 
107,000, which is quite an increase 
from the 80,000 circulation of 1897, 
and Montreal (P. Q.) Family 
Herald and Weekly Star, 104,- 
2904. The subscription price of the 
four first named is fifty cents and 
of the Herald one dollar a year. 
Three others are recorded, from 
like detailed statements, an aver- 
age of more than 75,000 copies, 
viz.: Cleveland (Ohio) Ohio 
Farmer, 92,243—one of the best 
agricultural weeklies ever  pub- 
lished; Lincoln (Neb.) Deutscher 
Amerikanischer Farmer, weekly, 
83.152—an increase from 65,376 in 
1898, and Indianapol's Up-to-Date 
Farming and Gardening, monthly, 
75,000. The Louisville (Ky.) 
Home and Farm, semi-monthly, 
from an average of 85,168 in 
1808, is believed entitled to exceed- 
ing 75,000 in 1&go. The New 
York Metropolitan and Rural 
IHIome, monthly, a combination 
journal in the interest of agricult- 
ure and patent medicine, with a 
decided leaning toward the latter, 
reported an average of 590,009 in 
1896, and for the first six months 
in 1897, 501.981. Information con- 
veyed from the office of this paper 
in 1898 was incomplete and unsat- 
isfactory and in 1899 there was a 
failure to report. These shortcom 
ings points to an apparent lower- 
ing of circulation and perhaps cast 
doubt even upon the latest esti- 
mate—exceeding 75,000. It is at- 
tempting to deal with the circula 
tion of this sort of journal that 
turns the hair of the Directory 
editor prematurely gray. The 
Springfield (Ohio) Farm and Fire- 
side, semi-monthly, from an aver- 
age of 281,900 in 1895 increased to 
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323,025 in 18908. There has unfor- 
tunately been no later report. It 
would be interesting ‘9 know this 
paper's exact issue in 1899. It is 
accorded an estimated circulation 
of exceeding 75,000. 

There are eight others, from 
publishers’ reports accorded, in ex- 
act figures, over 40,000, viz.: New 
York © American Agriculturist, 
weekly, 73,328 (established as a 
monthly in 1842) ; Fayetteville (N. 
Y.) Farmers’ Institute Bulletin, 
monthly, 60,000; St. Louis 
Woman's Farm Journal, monthly, 
66,250—an increase from 23,250 in 


1895; Chicago Orange Judd Farm- 
er, weekly (Western edition of 


American Agriculturist), 57,480; 
Kansas City Journal and Agricult- 
urist (weekly edition of Daily 
Journal), 62,417—a healthy in- 
crease from 33.369 in 1898; Min- 
neapolis Farm, Stock and Home, 
semi-monthly, 43,916; Northwest- 
ern Agriculturist, semi-monthly, 
40,250; and Springfield (O.) Gar- 
den and Farm, monthly, 57,500. 
The following publications, from 
late reports on file, get credit for 
actual average issues of over 20,- 
000 copies, viz.: Springfield (TIl.) 
Farm Home, monthly, 20,150; Des 
Moines (lowa) Farmers’ Tribune, 
weekly, 27,040; Homestcad, week- 
ly, 30.442; Springfield (Mass. ) 
New England Homestead, weekly, 
37,074; St. Paul (Minn.) Farmer, 
semi-monthly, 38.385 ; Rac:ne 


(Wis.) Agriculturist, weekly, 23,- 
888. 

There still remain five papers 
accorded an estimated issue of 


more than 20,000. They are Chi- 
cago Western Plowman, Philadel- 
phia Market Basket, weekly, Mon- 
treal Le Journal d’ Agriculture 
Illustre, semi-monthly; Milwau- 
kee Acker und Gartenbau Zeitung, 
weekly,and Der Haus und Bauern 
Freund, weekly. The last aamed 
has refrained from sending in a 
circulation statement since 1894. 

From the publications named 
above, Printers’ INK notes how 
generally and with what regularity 
reports of average issues in detail 
are received at the Directory of- 
fice. 


It would be instructive to 


pro- 
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ceed with this review, mentioning 
the many agricultural papers of 
less than 20,000 circulation and 
more than ordinary merit which 
make it a practice to report issues 
by the year so as to establish their 
actual average output in exact fig- 
ures, but the object has been 
gained if it causes those interested 
to go on from this point with a 
personal inspection of the Direct- 
ory pages. 
cas 


DAIRY. 


Six publications in dairy inter- 
ests get credit for actual average 
issues Of over 5,000 copies. The 
Practical Dairyman of Indianapo- 
lis appears to lead, with an aver- 


Iloard’s 


age in 1899 of 20,416. 
Dairyman of Fort Atkinson (Wis. ) 
doubtless comes next in order. 


PRINTERS’ INK recalls a_ time 
when publisher Hoard bitterly op- 
posed the Directory and criticised 
with severity its insistence upon 
receiving necessary facts in detail 
to establish an exact circulation 
rating. It recalls the surprise oc- 
casioned upon receipt of just such 
a report as was wanted from the 
Dairyman in 1894, showing aver- 
age issue for that year of 19,068 
and Mr. Hoard’s expressed grati- 
fication when the Directory ap- 
peared with these figures in cold 
type. It seemed to change his 
views materially as to Directory 
methods and evoked somewhat of 


approbation for its system and 
thoroughness. Another _ report 
followed for the year 1986 and 


again appeared the average, this 
time it was 21,035; but nothing 
later in the necessary detail has 
come to hand from the Dairyman 
It is now rated D—estimated to 
exceed 17,500. The Chicago Dairy 
and Creamery, semi-monthly, was 
established in 1898 and its issue is 
stated to be 14,333. The Water 
loo (Iowa) Creamery Journal, 
monthly, reported an average in 
1899 of 10,566 and the Lincoln 


(Neb.) Dairyman an average of 
5.025, while the Grand Rapid; 
(Mich.) American Cheesemaker’s 


average in 1899 was 7,000. 
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HORTICULTURE AND FLOR- 
ICULTURE. 


Eleven publications devoted to 
horticulture and floriculture get 
credit for actual average issues of 
over 10,000 copies. Those rated 
from publishers’ statements, in ex- 
act figures, are Libonia (Pa.) 
Park's Floral Magazine, monthly, 
subscription 50 cents, average for 
year ending March, 1899, 354,907 
—by far the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any publication of its 
class; Springfield (Ohio) How to 
Grow Flowers, monthly, average 
for 1899 was 106,666—an increase 
from*51,066 in 1897, and St. Jo- 
seph (Mo.) Western Fruit Grow- 
er, monthly, average of 10,000 for 
year ending October, 1899; Pulas- 
ki (N. Y.) Farmers’ Fruit Farmer, 
quarterly, average 10,000 in 1899; 
and Springfield (O.) Garden and 
Farm, monthly, 57,500. 

None of the remaining six pub- 
lications have made a late report 
and their present estimated is- 
sues are in each case designated 
by a circulation letter. The Floral 
Park (N. Y.) Mayflower, month- 
ly, had an average of 232,000 in 
1896. Nothing definite has since 
been learned; estimate exceeds 
75,.000—the largest g:ven under 
Directory rules in the absence of 
a publication statement. Minne 
apolis (Minn.) Heme and Garden, 
monthly, appears to exceed 40,- 
000; Rochester (N. Y.) Green's 
Fruit Grower, monthly, claimed 
51,000 in 1895 and seems entitled 
now to exceeding 20,000; Vick’s 
Illustrated Magazine of Rochester 
(N. Y.) has varied from an esti- 
mate of exceeding 75,000 in 1891 
to exceeding 20,000 in 1899; West- 
grove (Pa.) Success with Flowers, 
monthly, from 75,000 in 1895 gets 
exceeding 20,000 in 1899; Ameri- 
can Gardening of New York, 
weekly, from an estimate exceed- 
ing 17,500 in 1891 has a present 
estimate exceeding 12,500. 

Mention should be made of Des 
Moines (Iowa) Western Garden, 
monthly, actual average for year 
ending November, 1899, 9,875. 


IRRIGATION. 


Three publications are devoted 
to irrigation with actual average 
issues of over 1,000 copies. The 
Denver (Colo.) Jrrigation Era, 
monthly, reported 7,500 in 1898 
and gets credit for exceeding 4,000 
in 1899; the Chicago J/rrigation 
Age, monthly, from an average of 
5.083 in 1898 goes to an estimated 
issue of 2,250 or more in 1899, and 
the Brownwood (Tex.) Stock 
Farm and_ Irrigation, weekly, 
shows an average of 1,183 during 
same period. 


i 


LIVE STOCK. 


Seven publications devoted es- 
pecially to live stock get credit 
for actual average issues of over 
20,000 copies. The Daily Drovers’ 
Journal of Chicago reported an 
average in 1898 of 37,149, but in 
the absence of later information 
gets in 1899 exceeding 20,000; the 
American Swineherd’s monthly 
average for 1809 was 39,125, and 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Farm, 
Stock and Home, semi-monthly, 
in 1899 averaged 43,916; the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Poultry Farmer, 
monthly, from an average of 31,- 
500 in 1808 gets exceeding 20,000 
in 1899; the Quincy (IIl.) Reliable 
Poultry Journal's monthly aver- 
age in 1899 was 36.750: the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Farm Poultry, semi- 
monthly, reported an average in 
18908 of 27,498; its present esti- 
mate exceeds 20,000; and the 
Packer of Kansas City (Mo.), 
whose output is at present esti- 
mated to exceed the same figure. 

The following publications, ali 
with over 5,000 circulation, fur- 
nishing up-to-date reports of cir- 
culation, are rated for past year 
in exact figures: Chicago Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, weekly, 7,757; 
Des Moines (Iowa) IlVestern 
Garden and Poultry Journal, 
monthly, 9,875: Boston American 
Stockkeeper, weekly, 6,000; War- 
saw (Mo.) Poultry Topics, month- 
ly 6,978; Syracuse (N. Y.) Amer- 
ican Poultry Advocate, monthly, 
18,333; Medina (Ohio) Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, semi-monthly, 12,- 
437; Springfield (O.) Pets and 
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Animals, monthly, 11,025; Wood- 
ward (Okla.) Live Stock Inspect- 
or, monthly, 8,650; Dallas (Tex.) 
Texas Stock and Farm Journal, 
weekly, 17,012; Winnipeg, Nor’- 





West Farmer, semi-monthly, 10,- 
154. 
ADVERTISING. 
Eight publications devoted to 


advertising get credit for actual 
average of over 5,000 
copies. Printers’ INK is glad to 
stand at the head of the list and 
shows an average of 23,008; Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Advertising 
IVorld, monthly, comes next, with 
14,833 and then Cincinnati Bill 
Board, monthly, with 10,308; Chi- 
cago Ad Sense, monthly, average 
is 6,905: Agricultural Advertis- 
ing, 6,133; Boston Profitable Ad- 
vertising, monthly, 5,983; Chi- 
cago Mail Order Journal, month- 
ly, 5,858, and New York Cur- 
rent Advertising, previously 
known as Charles Austin Bates’ 
Criticisms, monthly, 5,583—all in 
1899. It is noticeable that every 
one of the above publications fur- 


issues 


nished an up-to-date circulation 
statement and is rated in exact 
figures. The Advertisers’ Guide 


of New Market (N. J.) reported 
an average issue in 1899 of 4.375, 
>> 
AGENTS. 

To three publications devoted 
to agents is accorded an average 
issue of over 4,000 copies. Phila 
delphia New ZJdeas, monthly, has 
but one circulation report on rec 
ord; from that one its average in 
1896 was shown to be I01,110; 
the estimated 1899 rating exceeds 
75,000 and should probably be re- 
duced; the monthly Sun of Phila- 
delphia had an average of 31,405 
in 1897 and is estimated to ex- 
ceed 17,500 in 1899; the Coving- 
ton (Ky.) Union Agent, month- 
ly, reports an average of 4,041 in 
1899. 


> - 
ARCHITECTURE, CON- 
TRACTING AND BUILDING. 





Only two publications in above 
interests, with apn average issue of 
over 5,000, are listed in the Amer- 
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Directory. 
American 
Homes, monthly, leads in circula- 
tion, with an average for 1899 of 


Newspaper 
(Tenn. ) 


ican 
Knoxville 


11,333 and Keith's Home Build- 
er, monthly, Minneapolis, comes 
next, with 7.500. Carpentry and 
Building, monthly, New York, 


from an actual issue of 20,000 in 


1891 now gets an estimate ex- 
ceeding 4,000. This is perhaps 
the best paper of its class ever 


published in North America, and 
a report, if obtainable, might show 
even a larger present issue than 
was accorded in 1891. The Bos 
ton Brickbuilder, monthly, report- 
ed an average in 1898 of 5,300, 
but in 1899 gets exceeding , 2,250. 
For technical information and 
practical ideas in architecture the 
Boston American Architect, week- 
ly, is said to have no superior. 
Perhaps its merits are better un- 
derstood and more widely known 
than is indicated by the estimated 


issue accorded ip the Directory 
of exceeding 1,000. A _ thousand 


is a large number. Other publi- 
cat‘ons in this line deserving of 
mention are Modern Building, a 
Chicago bi-monthly with 3,000 cir- 
culation, the building edition of 
the Scientific American, whose 
estimated output is put at 4,000, 
Shoppell’s Modern Houses, a 
metropolitan quarterly of excellent 
reputation, with a similar estimate, 
the Pittsburg Journal of Building 
with 3,758 circulation and_ the 
Providence Real Estate Register, 
with 2,615. 


ART, 


DECORATING 
FURNISHING. 


AND 


Under this heading are cata- 
logued three journals with aver 
age issues of 10,000 or over. Of 
these the monthly Fine Arts Jour- 
nal of Chicago leads, with 11,- 
021 to its credit. The other two 
are the Art Amateur and the Art 
Interchange, both monthlies in 
New York City. Neither has, so 
far records extend, made a 
report of circulation for the Di- 
rectory and it is doubtful if either 
deserves so high an estimated issue 


as 





(Continued on page 51.) 














MATZOON A COPYRIGHTED WORD. 


John G. Wischerth, a retail druggist of 1076 
. dford avenue, Brooklyn, has been enjoined 
by the Supreme Court from manufacturing or 
offering for sale any preparation of fermented 
mi lk or other similar article under the name of 

‘Matzoon,” ‘‘ Gullian’s Matzoon,” or other 
colorable imitation of the name. In handing 
down the decision Justice Gaynor takes the 
ground that ‘ * Matzoon ” is neither an English 
nor an Armenian word. The learned judge 
cites asa possible parallel the words “ pang ” 
and “ sucker,’’ which reproduce the sounds of 
the French words “ pain ”’ and “ sucre,’’ but 
which would clearly be subject to copyright in 
their anglicized form, even ifeapplied to bread 
and sugar. The decision is of very general in- 
terest, as it is directly contrary to the ruling of 
the United States Court of Appeals in the 
Massachusetts district, which was based on the 
issumption that Matzoon is an actual word and 
name, whereas, as pointed out by Justice Gay- 
nor, “* Matzvon ’’ does not correspond to the 
Armenian word in the number of letters con- 
tained in it, nor does it quite conform to it in 
sound. The plaintiff was the Dr. Dadirrian & 
Sons Co., the original makers of Matzoon,— 
American Druggist. 


THE ROAD OF SMALL MILEAGE 


I am convinced that a road of small 
mileage, running through an old and 
somewhat neglected country, can greatly 
increase its traffic through the indus- 
trious promotion of its summer resort 
features, its fishing or hunting, its 
springs, if it has any, and its pictur- 
esque scenery. If it has none of these, 
they may be created.—Jno. T. Bramhall, 
of Monon Route, in Profitable Adver- 
tising. 
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PICTURED POSTAL CARDS. 

The birthplace of the pictured postal 
was in Germany, and that country is 
now the chief seat of the industry. His 
torians of such matters trace two or 
three isolated cards as early as 1873, 
1877. and 1880. But not until about 
twelve years ago was any definite at- 
tempt made there to put them on sale. 
From Finland to Cape Town, from Rio 
de Janeiro to India and Japan, the il- 
lustrated postal has made its way. No 
tiniest village in Germany or Austria is 
without its post-card. The | statistics 
given in journals devoted to the inter- 
ests of card collectors are truly aston- 
ishing. Since the introduction of illus- 
trated cards the number of cards 
handled by the mails has increased by 
about 12,000,000 yearly in Germany, it 
is said, and 7,000,000 in Austria. ome 
small provincial firms alone have sold 
from 30,000 to 40,000 of them in a 
single season.—New York Evening Post. 
a aa 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE. 


The department store is a monument 
to the genius, ability and indomitable 
perseverance of the American business 
man. It is founded upon a desire 
to please the great mass of the pur- 
chasing public. The fact of making a 
satisfied customer is considered equally 
as important as the matter of making 
a satisfactory profit. The result has 
been the development during the past 
twenty-five years of a wonderful — 
iness system, productive to the merchant 
and eminenily satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer.—The Buyer. 








Tue INpIANAPOLIS 


Press 
Circulation has Quality 
as well as Quantity, and 
its readers are of the pur- 


chasin g 
subscribers 
000 readers 


clas 


HOLIDAY 





SCS 30,000 


means 100,- 
each day. 


& RICHARDS, PUBLISHERS. 
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OMNIPRESENT ADVERTISERS. 


Advertising is as much a part of life 
to-day as clothing or food. It stares at 
one from billboards and from papers. 
Go into a street car and you will see 
the announcement of some enterprising 
merchant. S3oard an elevated car and 
the cards of fifty advertisers look down 
upon you. Open your favorite maga- 
zine and you will find more advertise- 
ments in it than anything else. Go to 
the theater and your programme has the 

cards of a hundred dealers. Look at the 
cast of characters and after it you will 
find that some one here has made the 
scenery and another has made the shoes. 
Likely as not some popular product will 
be made mention of in the play. Go to 
a ball game and get a score card and you 
will see a score of advertisements and 
: little space to keep your score on. 

fake a pleasure trip and you will see 
the rocks and cliffs hung and painted 
with signs. You cannot indulge in 
business or pleasure without meeting 
the omnipresent i 7 











nile 

FLAT RATE ADVANTAGES. 

1. You pay for what you get, and you 
get what you pay for. 

2. You can advertise “little” or you 
can advertise “big,” as it suits you, and 
you get your money’s worth every time 

3. You can change your ad as often 
as you like, without additional cost. 

4. You can make special announce- 
ments, using a half- -page, or page, if you 
choose, without it’s costing you an im- 
possible price. 

5. You can be as erratic in your ad- 
vertising as you choose advertise 
largely one month, and not at all the 
next month; and you pay at the same 
rate as though you advertised regularly. 

You are on an equality with all 
other advertisers. You pay no more, 
you pay no less. Everybody treated 
alike. 

7. It puts your advertising on a pure- 
ly business basis, and you can see for 
yourself whether or not it pays. 

It avoids confusion or misunder- 
standing with the publisher.—News- 
paperdom. 

ee 

WINDOW SUGGESTIONS. 

Attractive cards can be made by us- 
ing rough, coarse-grained paper, and 
sketching on it with colored crayons or 
pastels. These look best on a neutral 
gray ground. If there is an art student 
among your acquaintances, he will give 
you many valuable hints as to the use 
of these snahentie, It is not advisable 
to use too many cards at one time in the 
window, as the good effect .produced 
by some is nullified by the others. Two 
or three really clever and pointed ex- 
amples displayed each week will give 
your window much character and pass- 
ersby would soon come to look for 
them, feeling disappointed if they should 
not find something new each week. 
There is no disputing the value to one’s 
business of a window that will cause peo- 
ple to talk and send their friends to 
Gok Tobacco Leaf. 


AN EMP TY SHE LL. 
A pretty picture that doesn’t embody 


a good idea is only an empty shell.— 
Profitable Advertising. 





TOO MUCH FAITH. 


Some time ago a merchant said to 
me: ‘*We have been advertising ior 
fifteen years and we have never had any 
direct evidence that the advertising 
brought results. We have taken it on 
faith.” There was a man who had too 
much faith. Advertising that does not 
bring results is not good advertising. 
If you cannot see that you are getting 
returns, you had better quit or change 
your method. This is particularly true 
in retail businesses. I have never yet 
seen a retail business that was not 
quickly susceptible to the influence of 
advertising. There is no retail business 
in the United States that is managed on 
half-way rational business principles that 
will not respond almost immediately to 
good advertising. The retail dealer who 
is not getting direct returns is not get- 
ting what he is entitled to. He has no 
business to take his advertising on faith. 

New England Grocer. 

Jpn ieliiuamciivae 
GOOD LOGIC. 

The experience of one advertiser does 
not establish the value of a medium for 
all advertisers. The best paper cannot 
pay every advertiser. A good and valu- 
able medium is such that pays a major- 
ity of advertisers most of the time. 
There is no medium existent that pays 
all advertisers all the time. The sooner 
advertisers get. it out of their minds 
that each good medium must pay in 
every case, the better for them. All 
advertising is more or less experimental 
and of uncertain results, but a good 
medium affords better chances for re- 
turns than a poor one, That’s all that 
is in advertising. —Mail Order Journal. 

+o, 

AN suai should hove faith in 
humanity, but it is far more important 
that humanity should have faith in the 
advertiser. 

ST EREOTYPED "ADV ERTISING EX- 
RESSIONS. 





“WILL GIVE SATISFACTION.” 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. ‘ust be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 
DVERTISEMENTS for the EVENING Post 
4 Charleston, 8. C. 


DVERTISEMENTS for the paper with h largest 
local circulation in Charleston, 8. C.—THE 
E VENING Post. 


\ 7 ANTED—Uncancelled Canadian stamps and 
printed postcards. JOHNSTON & McFAR- 
LANE, 25-27 Park Row Bldg., _ New York, 


A DVERTISING manager wants to make 
d change = chance to show more ability. 
Good refs. “ CHANGE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Wy AuTED To sell at low figure a growing 
farm paper property worth double price 
asked. No better opening in the South for a 
hustler. E. E. ADAMS, Lebanon, Tenn. 
—_——_~+or- 





MAILING MACHINES. 


‘HE BEST, a labeler. ’99 pat.,is only $12. REV 
ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 








+e 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 


[J NCANCELLED printed or addressed pomat 

cards and stamps bought for cash 3URR 

MANUFACTURING CO., 614 Park Row Bldg.,N.Y. 
——_+or 








SUPPLIE 

T= paper is printed with ink og emed 

by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CoO., 

Ltd., 18Spruce St., h - York. Special 3 eS $0 
cash cape 





ee 
LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
4 mt gn wanted and to let. What have 
ou or what kind do you wish to hire of us! THE 
EN OF LETTERS ABS’N, 595 Broadway, N.Y. 


+o 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
QTEREOTY PE outfits $17 up; Hot and Cold 
N processes included ; make your own cuts in 
white on black and Granotype, no etc hing. Send 
stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 East 33d St., New York. 
RRR |< ana 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


Tees latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEwsPat ER DI- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1900. 
dollars. Sent free on race Bt of price. Gr oO. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 ~~ t.. b-» New York. 


ADVERTISING @ IN STRUCTION. 


2 £ IS the first week’s earnings of one 
$64.5 of our many graduates. Learn to 
write advertisements. Successfully 
mail. No experiment. Highly indorsed. A prof- 
itable, fascinating business. Facts free. THE 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., 11 Medinah Temple, Chicago. 











an anal 
ARTISTIC, PUBLICITY CONTEST. 
‘aera LE ADVERTISING, “ The Advertis 
- rade Journal,” offers $375 in cash 
*s for best original newspaper and magazine 
s. No restrictions. Five competent judges. 
Valuable publicity for all compe ers. i a nd 
- inted prospectus giving particule 
quire ments of the contest. Address ? RC FE ITA. 
LE ADVERTISING, Boston, Mass. 
+o 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


( pNE of the greatest = hone me in New Eng- 
land States—a wee y, and job plant —prac 
tical monopoly—profit $2,500 a year. Must be 
sold quic $3,000, or more, cash required. The 
first ne wspaper man who sees the property and 
appreciates business situations will own it. 
ailies and weeklies in 38 States. Send for my 
special list. Any reliable properties for sale, 
“David” knows about them. What do you 
want? 
Wanted-—by clients—reliable daily and we ekly 
prope rties — the East and > Re 
F. DAVID. Abington, Mass., Confidential 
BY oker oa Expert in Newspaper Properties 








pri 














BOOKS. 


A*® POSTAL CARD will get ofr wine cookery 
book and price list. Jf you like good things 

to eat and drink send for it. C. SWEZEY, 

with Brotherhood Wine C ‘0., New York City. 


ee QTORE RULES. 
4 FROM C REDIT TO CASH.” 
Formerly 50 cents. 
Now 10 cents, 
Just to make them move faster. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 











+> 
ADDRESSES. 

“} REATE business without e xpensive newspa- 

per advertising. Use Carter’s Classifled Ad- 
dresses. Only house in the world furnishing 
names not to be found in directories. lave you 
aremedy for cancer, catarrh, deafness, dyspe 
sia, kidney troubles, nervous troubles, rheuma- 
tism, skin diseases, ete. Do you want agents to 
sell your goods from house to house! We have 
America’s population classified according to af- 
flietions, occupation or condition. Can address 
your envelopes or wrappers Capacity 100,000 
daily by expert copyists. Prepared to furnish 
any class envelopes or wrappers, plain 
or printed, address the latter and attend to mail 
ing if desired. State specifically what you have 
to sell, how you want to sell it. We will reply 
by return mail with full information that will 
make oe business a success. 

FRANK R. CARTER, 12 EAST 42p ST., N. Y. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


eer get LE wagons for mer merchants, $40; lettered 
to suit. ROADSTER SHOPS, Gamden, N. J. 


ee the purpose of i ing announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 


WN EWSPATERS sveking a circulation persuader 
4 will find our series of portraits of the Pres- 
idential candidates the best and cheapest thing 
that they can get. Cheap enough to be used asa 
Sunday supplement—good enough to be sold at 
ten cents each with a coupon. McKinley, Bryan, 
Roosevelt and Stevenson, each 1444x20%, in the 
al colors of life, from the latest and most 
approved photographs. Price from 1,000 to 10,000 
only $9 per thousand. Discount on larger orders. 
We also have all sizes ofart supplements for Sun 
day papers and premium pictures for dailies and 
weeklies, produced on the new multi-color litho 
graphic press, the rapid work of which enables 
us to sell them at half the price of anything you 
: “te r bought of a similar size and quality. AMER- 

AN LITHOGRAPHIC CO., Publication Depart- 
a 4 i9th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 



































FOR SALE. 


Wee SALE—9,500 best coin carriers and 10,000 
re x coin carriers. Willsell cheap. Ad- 
dress APPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kansas. 


QTc \NEMETZ perfecting pre ss and stereotyp- 
‘ ing machine 8,000 per hour, four or eight 
pp, cheap; $800, EF ERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. 
F‘ )R SALE—The oldest monthly pattostion de- 
voted to advertising and window trimming. 
A money maker. Covers field of retail advertis- 
rborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 











ing. G. G. BATES, 325 De: 
Fo SALE 





A leading 16-p page Southern farm 
Journal loc ated in city of 100,000. Good busi- 
% Fine opening for good man. 
Excelle ocation. Will sell cheap or will lease. 
E. E. ADAMS, Lebanon, Tenn. 


~ VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
ewspaper men and printers, 
S y advertisers. you want to buy a 
mete r, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


et SALE—THE ILLUSTRATED YOUTH AND 
GE, Nashville, Tenn. The only high grade 
literary magazine published in the South. Would 
prefer to only sell an interest, if I could be re 
lieved of the business management. I am pro- 
prietor of eight business colleges, and have other 
interest to look after; hence am overworked. 
Great opportunity to get an established maga 
zine. Write J. F, Draughon, Nashville, Tenn 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Q PEC TAL—100 oe ‘ulars mailed with our oneh 
orders, 8c. P. 1. STRINGER CoO., Olney, Pa. 





+o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
iio EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


T= EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 


|; EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


‘ 


se EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. 


T= EVENING POST, Charleston, S. 
‘| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 


ber nee t advertising medium in Charleston, 
8. C., is THE EVENING 


;e EVENING POST, of Charleston, S. C., 
claims the largest local circulation. 


fee official journal | for all ony advertising of 
Charleston, 8. C., is THE EVENING Post. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


A* ag he RTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 
ne. Cire’n 4,500. Close 2fth. Sar nple free 


Bt K-COVER quarte oT page, 30,000 ciren., $16.70 
12 times, $180. PATH FINDER,Pathfinder,D.C 


PEACH the best Sonthern farme rs by planting 
\ your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


NY person adve rtising in PRINTERS’ INK to 


Z the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 








ae advertising forall the departme nts of the 
city of Charleston, 8. C.. is done under 
contract exclusive ly in’ in THE EVENING Post. 


A WEB perfecting 7 press, linotype machines 
and a building of its own is evidence of 
the Hgosperity of THE EVENING Post, of Charles- 
ton 









ro reach the prospe erous farmers and we: althy 
cattlemen of Oklahoma and Indian Terri 
tory and all Western states, try TWIN TERKI 
TORIES, Muskogee, 1. T. 10 cents per line. 
»ACIFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles, 
Cal, Foremost farm home journal. Actual 
average 5,053 we kly. among wealthy ranchers ; 
growing rapidly; 5c. agate line ;no medicine ads. 


‘Te EVENING POST, Charieston, 8. C., will 

— sh want advertisements at one cent a 
word net ; 50 inches display for $15; 100 inches, 
$25; 300 ine hes, $60 ; 500 inches, gv0; 1,000 inches for 
$165. Additional charges for position and break- 
ing of column rules. 











BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
pape pers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
he same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising | will yay. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 
ROW ELL ADVERTISING AGE NCY, 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


Pee HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 
its fourteenth volume, having been started as 
the Commercial Travelers Home Magazine. Two 
years ago the name was changed to the HomE 
AGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the Ma 
have been devoted more to pushing the « 
tion than toward building up the advertising 
matronage, upon the principle that circulation 
is absolutely essential to give advertisers satis 
factory results on their business. 

The circulation of the May issue was 75,000 cop- 
ies, actually, of which over 40,00 a 
subscribers and the balance news-stand sales, ex- 
change and advertis ng copies. A feature about 
our circulation is that we deal direct with the 
news trade outside of the American News Co. 

Our rate is $80 per page or 40 cents per agate 
line. 

We want your business because our circula 
tion will bring you results 

Send for copy and you'll be greatly pleased 
— it. THE HOME MAGAZINE, 93-99 Nassau 
St., N. Y¥. City 














PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE, 


PROMINENT weekly trade paper making $2,500 
and having large possibilities, can be bought 
for $6,000. Easy to run. 

I should like fo meet a progressive publisher 
who would like to invest $125,000 in a prominent 
trade paper, which would now yield 21 per cent 
ou the investment and be greatiy enhanced in 

value by the right management. 

I desire to get in touch with responsible and 

capable intending buyers I can usually aid 
such in making wise inv estments. EMERSON P. 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New Yor 


PREMIUMS. 


Res BLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 

sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
yublishers and others from the foremost manu 
acturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 700-p. ill’d list price catalogue 
free. S. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


PS. If you are using or going to use 
guitars, mandolins, banjos, violins or any 
goods of a musical nature,send for our catalogue 
and prices. We can give you some ee 
frestions and save you money. / & E. 
HOWE, Manufacturers and Jobbers, 904 Bay State 
bidg., Chicago, Li 
—_--++—___—_ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 














DS $1 each, booklets $1 a page. CHAS. A. 
+\ WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky 


ED SCARBORO, writer of forceful advertis- 
e? ing. Request estimates. 20 Morton St., Bklyn. 


.NYDER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
agents, Women's ‘Temple, Chicago. Write. 


;s years’ expe rience as adwriter and ad 
compositor, city or country work. I write 
S8adsfor $l. W. 8. POWELL, care Sun, N. Y. 


N attractive cut makes the small ad stick 
ya right out from the page. I sell this kind at 
16 cents each, Write me about them. CHARLES 
AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


ie is not what you pay for space, it is what you 

put in it that should pay you. This is where 
my services are worth many times the small 
charges I make. J. T. ALLINSON, Yardville, N.J. 








*LL do it all, write and design your booklet or 

circular, illustrate it and print, bind and de- 
liver the job complete, equal to any concern in 
the country with a price attached 256 per cent 
below all others. [llpwriteyour newspaper 
ads too, $1.50 per month, one ad per week. Sam- 
les mailed. Better write, GREKNE THE AD- 
MAN, Oil City, Pa. 


» OOKLETS, ADVE RTISE ME NTS, CIRCULARS. 

> Tamina position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 

al display. I have charge of the me- 
cal department of PRINTFRS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink P ress, 10 Spruce St., New York. 















yndicate ¢ uts for retail: ndsat l6c. each. 
a 


© the and cuts 3 every impor- 
tant branch of bus snes 

I give the merchant the privilege of selecting 
what he pays for. 

I send 20 bright, crisp, business-pulling ads 
from which to choose. 

f he does his own choosing he is bound to be 
tatisfied 

There are 2,500 satisfied merchants using my 
service. 

, IL send proofs of 2°0 cuts of new and attr: active 
design. 

The merchant orders from these proofs and 
pays for just what he orders. 

I do not keep these cuts in stock. [ have nota 
lot of old ones on hand thet I want to work « 
Every order I receive is turned over to my elec- 
trotyper, who makes them up new 

I have not told you all there is to tell about 
this service 

Write me ‘just a al. 

CHARI °S “aU STIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, 
w York 
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36 PRINTERS’ INK. 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“6 7 said in my haste all men are liars.’ 


, 


—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adbsoluiely. 


COLORADO, 

Denver (Col.) Ji/ustrated Weekly (1).— 
Largest circulation in Colorado. The actual 
average net circulation for the year will exceed 
30,000 copies each and every week. Our ad- 
vertising rate, which has not been changed in 
ten years, is ridiculously low for such a large 
proven circulation. We except no publication 
in Colorado—be it daily or weekly—in our 
claim of the largest circulation. Our nearest 
competitors are the Mews and Post with 22,000 
to 24,000 daily. Our circulation is all paid. 
There’s not a name on our books that is not 
paid inadvance, We send outno sample copies. 

Fort Collins (Col.) Aafress (1).—The 
American Newspaper Directory credits the 
Express with the largest circulation of any 
paper in Larimer County during 1899. Pub- 
lished in the center of the great lamb and cat- 
tle feeding section of Colorado. 

ILLINOIS, 

Chicago (Ill.) Cam/pbell’s Illustrated Jour- 
nai (1).—Only first-class advertising magazine 
medium published in Chicago with a guaran- 
teed circulation of 100,000. Received at the 
World s Fair the highest and only awardas the 
richest illustrated journal published. 

Chicago (Ill.) Mews (1).—All_ books and ac- 
counts relating to circulation are open to the 
inspection of advertisers at all times. 

Chicago (IIll.) Record (1).—All books and 
accounts relating to circulation are open to the 
inspection of advertisers at all times. 

Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier (1).—An ad- 
vertisement in the Star-Courier columns 
practically reaches every family in Kewanee 
which can read the English language. 

IOWA. 

Davenport (Ia.) 7%mes (1).—Two editions 
every evening in the week with the exception 
of Sunday. Ten cents a week. The daily 
newspaper with the largest circulation in the 
city of Davenport. 

Sigourney (la.) Keokuk Co. News (1).—Has 
the largest sworn circulation of any country 
weekly in the State of Iowa. All home-print, 
filled almost exclusively with news of Keokuk 
County. One thousand one hundred and 
seventy-three bona fide yearly subscribers 
added to the list in the year 1899. The official 
paper of Keokuk County. Sworn circulation 
January 1, 1900, 2,650. 

MAINE, 

Portland (Me.) Evening Express (1).—Larg- 

est circulation of any daily paper in Maine. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield (Mass.) American Agricult- 
urist (1).—The combined circulation of A meri- 
can Agriculturist and New England Home- 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


stead is guaranteed to be at least 130,000 copies 
weekly, and proven by sworn statements. 
MICHIGAN, 

Detroit (Mich.) American Boy (1).—Last 
November marked the birth of this boy publi- 
cation, and then 5,000 copies seemed beyond 
his needs ; and yet go,ooo copies were absolute- 
ly required to meet the demand for July. We 
doubt if there is another youth’s paper on the 
face of the globe that has shown such marvel- 
ous rapidity of growth. There can be no other 
explanation than that the boys of America 
wanted just what we offered them. Thought- 
ful persons will agree with us that a subscrip- 
tion list of 90,000 built within nine months by 
legitimate means is something that should im- 
press advertisers. These are the summer 
months, when subscription efforts and circula- 
tion growth are ata low ebb with every publi- 
cation enterprise ; but we are taking no back- 
ward steps. We promise advertisers an issue 
of g0,000 for August, and will give any kind of 
evidence of the carrying out of the promise, 
that advertisers require. We propose to build 
our advertising patronage, as we are building 
our circulation patronage, by giving value re- 
ceived—an honest equivalent for an honest 
dollar. 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (2).—The oniy 
morning daily in Southwestern Michigan, The 
present management purchased the Gazette 
July 1, 1899, and at once made such improve- 
ments as Associated Press Report, linotype 
machines, new press, etc., and had a net paid 
circulation of more than 3,000 when the Even- 
ing News was purchased and consolidated 
with the Gazette in March, 1900. Since which 
time our average has been more than 4,200 act- 
ual paid subscribers. 

NEW YORK. 

New York (N. Y.) Catholic News (1).- 
Recommended by the Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy as a model family paper. 

New York (N. Y.) Lancet (1).—This pub- 
lication guarantees its circulation to average 
over 14,000 copies monthly, and affords any 
desired proof to any one interested. . 

New York (N. Y.) Practical Druggist (1) 

There are drug papers in New York and 

3oston for the Northeastern States, in Chicago 
for the Northwestern, and in St. Louis for the 
Southwestern territory. But Practical Drug- 
gist is the only one for the rapidly growing, 
prosperous and very important Southeastern 
part of the country. About 9,000 paid sub- 
scribers in 1899. 

New York (N. V.) Welcome Friend (1).— 
Is one of the right mediums for any line of 
advertising where the purpose is to reach the 
best class of country readers. Ithas a monthly 
circulation of over 85,000 copies, secured en- 
tirely by newspaper advertising. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Raleigh (N. C.) Biblical Recorder (1).—Isa 
religious weekly that was established sixty-four 
years ago. It is the sole organ of the Baptist 
denomination of the State, which has a mem- 
bership larger than all the other denominations 
put together, The paper goes not only into 
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every county of the State, but practically to 
every important postoffice and into almost 
every neighborhood. Our bona fide circulation 
for 1g00 is guaranteed to be over 8,o00 per 
week 

OHIO, 

Akron (Ohio) Beacon Fournal (1). — Full 
leased wire service Associated Press, Mergen- 
thaler typesetting machines, fast perfecting 
press. Official paper of Akron and Summ t 
County. Guaranty: More returns from ad- 
vertising than all other papers (English) put 
vogether, or no pay. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Press (1).—Largest circu- 
lation in Cleveland and in Northern Ohio. 

Dayton (Ohio) Journal (1).—We are confi- 
dent of our ability to convince you that we 
furnish in the business columns of the /ourna/ 
the most important elements of profitable pub- 
licity, namely, quality and circulation. By 
circulation we do not mean simply the number 
of papers printed and distributed, but the 
number actually paid for. 

Fainesville (Ohio) Repudlican (1).—Largest 
guaranteed daily and weekly circulation in 
Lake County 

Springfield (Ohio) Farm News (1).—A jour- 
nal for farmers and stockmen, Edited and 
conducted for the best interests of American 
agriculture. Circulation from January, 1899, 
to,May, 1goo, average 108,000 

Toledo (Ohio) Bee A ge oy 
who want to reach the people who buy 
and pay for what they buy find the 
Bee the best advertising medium in 
Toledo. The people of Toledo and 
Northwestern Ohio, without regard to 
political belief, have confidence in the 
Bee’s enterprise, integrity and fairness. 

Toledo (Ohio) Blade (1).—The Daily Blade 
er the largest circulation of any daily pub- 
lished in Ohio, outside of Cleveland or Cincin- 
nati. Its circulation is larger than all the 
other daily papers of Toledo combined. Its 
average is over 21,000 per day; on Saturdays, 
24,500. The Weekly Blade goes to every 
State and Territory of the Union. Circulation 
170,000. The best political weekly advertising 
medium in the United States. 

Toledo (Ohio) 7'mes (1).—The only morn- 
ing newspaper in a city of over 150,000 popu- 
lation. 

Wauseon (Ohio) Repudlican (1).—Is the 
pioneer paper of Fulton County. Has largest 
guaranteed circulation. 

OREGON. 

Portland (Ore.) North Pacific Rural Spirit 
(:).—Has a general circulation throughout 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and British Col- 
umbia. The only journal of the kind pub- 
lished on the Pacific Coast. Has the largest 
circulation and is the best advertising medium 
in the Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Edinboro (Pa.) Educational Independent 
(:).—Has largest circulation of any weekly ed- 
ucational journal in the world. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Grocery World (1).— 
The leading independent grocery journal in 
the United States. 

Pottsville (Pa.) Repudlican (1).—The popu- 
lar family paper, the best advertising medium 
in the anthracite coal region. Affidavit circu- 
lation over 7,000 daily average. 

Scranton (Pa.) Zimes (1).—Average daily 
circulation over 16,000. Accorded by the 
American Newspaper Directory the largest 
circulation i Pennsylvania outside Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg. 

Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Record (1).—Is the ac- 
knowledged leading newspaper in Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. The circulation has been 
in no way marvelous, but its growth has been 
satisfactory and its gains have been continuous 






and permanent. The sworn average circula- 
tion for 1899 was 11,243 copies daily. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Pierre (S. D.) State Register (1).—Guaran 

teed circulation, 2,000 weekly, 
TEN NESSEE. 

Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle (2).— 
The oldest newspaper in Tennessee. On the 
roth of July the Clarksville Courier (daily) 
suspended publication, and for a consideration 
its subscription list has been transferred to this 
paper. This gives to the Leaf-Chronicle a 
bona fide daily list of 1,850 readers. 

TEXAS. 

Greenville (Tex.) Messenger (1).—Guaran- 
teed largest circulation of any paper in the 
Third Congressional District. 

VERMONT, 

Essex Junction (Vt.) Essex Record (1).- 
Vermont’s population is not concentrated, and 
therefore the weekly remains the favorite and 
best circulated newspaper. ‘This is readily 
understood when it is known that modern 
transportation does not reach the majority of 
the population. The daily is handicapped in 
getting papers into the rural sections. TT 
Burlington suburban list covers the iontiany 
tributary to Vermont’s largest and most pro- 
gressive city. Trade centers in that city from 
this section. Our largest patrons are found in 
Burlington—a fact which testifies to our ability 
to cover the field. 

VIRGINIA, 

Bedford City (Va.) Bedford Bulletin (1).— 
Goes into more Bedford County homes than 
all the Lynchburg, Roanoke and other Bed- 
ford papers combine 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette (1).—Best ad- 
vertising medium in West Virginia. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Mews (1).—Guaranteed 
circulation 7,500. The largest, cheapest and 
most widely circulated newspaper in West 
Virginia. 

ONTARIO (CAN.). 

Almonte (Ont.) Gazette (:).—Has a larger 
circulation than any other newspaper in the 
Ottawa Valley, making it the best advertising 
medium through which to reach the public. 

Berlin (Ont.) Berliner Journal (1).—Has 
the largest circulation of any German paper in 
Canada. The leading German newspaper in 
Canada. 

Chatham (Ont.) Planet (1).—The daily and 
semi-weekly Planet have the largest circula- 
tion in Western Canada 

London (Ont.) Advertiser (2).—Largest 
sworn circulation of any daily paper printed in 
London, or any city in Canada, excepting the 
cities of Mentent and Toronto. Asan ad- 
vertising medium has no rival i in Western On- 
tario. The field covered is that portion of 
Ontario most thoroughly populated. Asa 
medium for communication with the popula- 
tion of London and the towns and villages 
surrounding, it offers exceptional —— 

Petrolea (Ont.) Topic (2).—Was es- 
tablished in 1879 and has kept up a 
steady growth in value to the users of 
its advertising space. Patronage has 
never been better than it is to-day, 
and this in the face of the fact_that 
all propositions beneath a fair figure 
are promptly rejected. 

Stratford (Ont.) Herald (2).- -Enjoys recog- 
nized leading place in Stratford City and Perth 
County, a district unexcelled for thriving in- 
dustry, agriculture and dairying in famed West- 
ern Ontario. This statement finds corrobora- 
tion in the columns of both editions, which are 
pre-eminent in matter of local and district news 
and correspondence, splendidly presented. In 
this respect the Hevadd is noted among Can- 
adian papers, 
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Established just ad to the 
capital of . . 


One Million Dollars 


consistently adhering to legi 
4 joaning money in moderate 


4 having had some confidence 


patrons, and now, with total 


JOHN A. LYNCH, Pres, 
J. H. CAMERON, H. R. KENT, Ass’t Ca:hiers. 


riers of salable merchandise. . . . 


THE NATIONAL 


BANK oF THE REPUBLIC. 


time, has added a few names every day to its list of 


* Eleven Million Dollars 


with established connections in all the leading cities of the 
world, better than ever prepared to handle the accounts 
cf targe dealers, continues to solicit the business of re- 
sponsible people, believing it can be of real service to them. 


W. T. FENTON, Vice-Pres. aad Cazhier 





panic of 1893 with a paid up 


timate commercia! banking, 
amounts to reputable car- 





in some people all of the 


resources of over .. . 


R. M. McKINNEY, Second Ass’t Cashie-. 
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MORE BANK ADVERTISING. 
HouGuton, Mich., July 20, 1goo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
‘The inclosed advertisement of the National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, appeared ina 
recent issue of the Chicago 7%mes-Herald 


RRA 


and strikes me as being something out of the 
ordinary. It is something more than a mere 
statement of capital and surplus, with names of 
directors, and yet, while strongly worded, is 
not open to the charge of boastfulness. 

Very truly, Torace J. STEVENS. 





ING TELE- 





THE NEW YORK “ EVEN 
GRAM.” 


Office of ‘‘ EventnG TELEGRAM.” 
New York, July 25, 1qoo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note some remarks about the Evening 
Telegram on page 51 of to-day’s issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Might I ask you to say in correction in next 
week’s issue of the Little Schoolmaster, that 
since the last issue of the American Newspa- 
per Directory the editor of the Directory has 
received a detailed statement from the 7'ede- 
gram, forthe year ending June 30, 1900, show- 
ing a daily average edition of 135,405. 

There is anot! er point in which PrinTERs’ 
Ink has probably also unwittingly done the 
Telegram an injustice in this week’s issue. 
You say: 

“The Evening Telegram, the ‘pink pa- 
per,’ is issued by the /evald concern for one 
cent, and enjoys considerable popularity 
among the people interested in racetrack 
news, which it presents in the form of in- 
dexed tables.”’ 

This is perfectly true, but only half the 
truth. The other half is that the 7e/egram 
is also very popular with the women of New 
York,.owing to the fact that it devotes more 
space daily to fashions and other things par- 
ticularly interesting to the fair sex than does 
any other New York newspaper. Doubtless 
the reason why the editor of Printers’ INK 
thinks that the 7e/egram is more of a man’s 
paper than a woman’s paper is because he sees 
more men than women reading it. The men, 
of course, mostly read it in street cars, railway 











trains, at the racetrack and other public places 
where editors and others are quite likely to be 
“struck”? with the great number of copies 
they see. The women, of course, for the most 
part, read it at home. Hence, the very natural 
mistake the editor of Printers’ Ink has fallen 
into. If you will permit me to make a further 
statement in this matter it is to the effect that 
the 7e/egram is easily third in point of circu- 
lation among the evening papers of this city. 
Yours truly, *, James Gipson 
Advertising Mz anager. 


+2 
THE AFTER CULTIVATION. 

An appropriate illustration of the after cul- 
tivation of advertising is offered by the olian 
Co. This concern entered upon a systematic 
campaign of advertising, covering the entire 
field, by full pages in all magazines. The 
numerous replies received from this advertis- 
ing were then forwarded to its sales depots, 
the entire Western territory being handled by 
Lyon & Healy. The replies having been 
properly tabulated and arranged on a card 
system, were followed up by salesmen and let- 
ters. So successful has this plan of operation 
been, that we “are informed 2,000 instruments, 
averaging a price of $1,000 each, have been 
sold, Not only has this large sale been ef- 
fected, but by the after cultivation of these ad- 
vertisers a circulating library of musical selec- 
tions, suitable for use in the wolian, has been 
established and already 1,000 subscribers have 
been placed upon their card system. This is 
one of the strongest illustrations of bold and 
successful advertising properly clinched. 
Advertising Experience, 
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IN JAPAN. 
Dattoter, Formosa, Japan, June 8, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Much of Japanese newspaper advertis- 
ing, while often novel and striking, is 
in appearance coarse and unfinished. 
rhis is due to bad type and blocks, bad 
inks and bad printing. The Japanese 
can, however, do splendid art printing 
and photo-reproducing and the maga- 
zines frequently present something in 
advertising which exhibits to advantage 
his class of work. I inclose an ad- 
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vertisement for “Taiyodo Moyoyeki” 
(Tiayodo’s Hair Restorer) which shows 
a beautiful -young lady with brush in 
hand, deftly applying the restorer to the 
bald pate of—we will assume from the 
smile of the young damsel—an admirer. 
The wonderful hair producing qualities 
of the drug are shown by a tuft of 
hair which has sprung up like magic 


from the part treated. rhe pictures 
are from life, with the exception of 
the tuft of hair. While advertis- 


ing experts may be of the opinion 
that an_ illustration which, by ex- 
aggeration, becomes almost a carica- 
ture is not claimed to give the best 
returns for the money, still all, I think, 
will agree that as an example of at- 
tractive advertising it is well to the 
fore. These little bills have been scat- 
tered broadcast all over Japan. 

fours respectfully, 

James W. Davipsoy 

ee 
ALUMINUM. 
Vinita, Ind. Ter., July 20, 1g00. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Why the dickens doesn’t some dealer in 
aluminum advertising specialties put a line or 
two in Printers’ INK? have thumbed 
thirty copies through trying to find the address 
of some one who makes aluminum advertising 
checks. Please send me an address or two if 
you have them by you. Yours, 

LEADER PRINTING Co, 

Write to New Jersey Aluminum Company, 
350 Plane street, Newark, } [Epvrror P. ¥. 

—— 

Goop advertising is a tr 
quickly removes sluggish stocks and 
cleanses the business system. 











PRINTERS’ INK, 
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IN BOSTON. 


Boston, July 24, 1g00. 
Lditor of Printers’ INK: 

The Union Pacific Railway is using the 
Mutascope for advertising. Views along the 
line are shown in the moving picture machines 
without having to drop a nickel. An attraction 
that keeps a crowd is in the window of the 
Dominion Lines of steamers, 77 State Street. 
It is a bird’s-eye view of the Atlantic ocean 
made in bas-relief and a dotted line of pin holes 
shows the route taken by the steamers, while 
little miniature boats are moved along denoting 
the probable position of the ocean greyhounds, 
A druggist makes good use of this phrase: 

‘ Everything we make we guarantee. + very- 
thing we guarantee we make.” It is painted 
boldly on his show windows and on play-cards 
in the store. 

A bakery that has two close competitors is 
building up trade by giving thirteen for a dozen 
and reasons thus: 

baker’s dozen, it seems to me, 
Should be thirteen, for, don’t you see, 
That when the baker kneads his dough 
He puts in only leaven, so 
With one to spare he would be mean, 
Unless for twelve he gave thirteen. 

The manager of Moxie sends a check for $5 
to any newspaper writer who mentions the drink 
in a news-note or readable paragraph. Like 
Sapolio he Prefers to have Moxie appear with- 
out being “‘ capped.’ 

The Omega Oil Company are furnishing the 
suburban trolley lines with metal signboards 
to swing over the dashboards of the cars for 
posting the attractions, and when not in use 
directing people *‘ To the Circus Grounds” it 
is reversed and the sign reads: ‘“‘ Omega Oil 
Stops Pain.’ B 
PICTURE OF THE FLAG MAY BE 

USED AS PART OF A TRADE- 
MARK 
New York, July 11, 1900. 

Please inform us whether there is a 
law prohibiting the use of the Ameri- 
can flag on any label or ticket for ad- 
vertising purposes. We beg to inclese 
a sample of our ticket and would thank 
you for advising us whether there is 
anything objectionable on the same. 

M. A. L. 

Reply.—The label accompanying our 
correspondent’s inquiry consists in part 
of a representation of the American 
flag. There is no law known to us 
which undertakes to prevent such a use 
of the flag. There is a statute of this 
State (now section 640 of the Penal 
Code) aimed at those who misuse the 
flag of the nation or of this State for 
advertising purposes, but it is only the 
flag itself which is thus protected, and 
not a mere picture of it such as is 
found upon our correspondent’s label. 

New York Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, 

+e 
DOCTORS. 

It is to be regretted that the only doc- 
tors’ advertisements to be found in a pa- 
per to-day are of a disreputable nature or 
else purely of the fake variety. The 
honest, straightforward doctors should 
bury these persons by advertising their 
own business. They do not need to 
utter long self-praising statements, but 
as benefactors of humanity they should 
give all the people knowledge of their 
whereabouts.— Advisor. 
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A — FOR ADVERTISERS, 
we! very Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Sub fon a price. five dollars a year, inadvance. 
Six dollars a hundred. Noback numbers. 

2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for 330, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
*R8’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t# If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure : display ‘ 50 cents 
i line; 15 linesto the inch. $10a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 

Prter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 

Subscription Department. 


New YorK OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
LONDON AGENT, F. Ww. =e. so-52 LuD- 
GATE HILL, E. C 


~NEW YORK, AUG. 1, 1900. 





A. STERLING "silver sugar bowl, 
suitably inscribed, will be awi arded 
by Printers’ INK, _ the “Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of ady er- 
tising,” to the weekly which, it 
shall be decide i after Ge consid- 
eration, gives advertisers the hest 
value in proportion to the price 
charged. Weeklies deeming them- 
selves eligible to win the guerdon 
offered are invited to send the 
facts offered as a basis for their 
claim, to the editor of Printers’ 
Ink. The present intention is to 
publish in these columns all let- 
ters submitted that have _ thie 
shadow of an excuse for their ex- 
istence. 





Tue Ohio State Journal of Co- 
lumbus, of July roth, gives an in- 
teresting account of the third an- 
nual outing held by the Colum- 
bus Advertising Solicitors’ Asso- 
ciation on July 18th, the principal 
occurrence having been a_ ball 
game between the solicitors and 
their guests. It is asserted that 
this organization is the cnly one 
of its kind in the Unite l States. 
It was organized in July, 1S98. 
The active membership numbers 
24, and the honorary ‘nembership 
26. Mr. Randle L. Baker is presi- 
dent and Mr. Robert Wood. sec- 
retary and _ treasurer. The ex 
ecutive committee consists of 
Messrs. C. F. Fisher, T. D. Midg- 
ley and H. L. Perkins, 





Tue costliest advertising is what you get in 
a periodical of large circulation where your ad is 
buried among a thousand others.— 7he Squid. 

In Printers’ INK for July 18th 
the above paragraph occupies 
space. The advertisement is cer- 
tainly more likely to be seen in a 
paper with large, than it would be 
in one of small circulation. A 
buyer likes a considerable assort- 
ment to choose from; why not an 
advertisement reader? A classi- 
fied advertisement does not  re- 
quire large space because those in- 
terested in the class read all to 
make choice of such as by their 
wording convey the most convine- 
ing appeal.—G. P. Rowell. 





THE total foreign commerce of 
the United States during the fiscal 
year, 1900, exceeds by sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent that 07 any 
preceding year,being three hundred 
and twenty million dollars greater 
than that of 1899, the heaviest one 
on record preceding the one which 
has just ended. The total com- 
merce of the year, as shown by 
the figures of the Tre: asury Bur- 
eau of Statistics, is $2,244,193,543. 
The exports are $1,304,470,214, or 
one hundred and sixty-three mill- 
ion dollars in excess of those of 
1893, which held the record of the 
largest exports until the record of 
1900 was made. All of the great 
classes show an increase in expor- 
tation: Fisheries, a million dol- 
lars; mining and forestry, nearly 
ten million dollars each; agricult- 
ure, nearly fifty million dollars, 
and manufactures nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars over the phe- 
nomenal year, 1899. Imports ere 
also heavy, especially in the class 
designated “articles in a crude 
condition which enter into the var- 
ious processes of domestic indus- 
try.” Manufactures show a gain 
of about twenty million dollars 
over last year; articles of volun- 
tary use, luxuries, etc., also about 
twenty millions; articles of food, 
about fifteen millions; articles 
wholly or partially manufactured 
for use in mz inufacturing, twenty- 
five millions, and articles in a 
crude condition which enter into 
the various processes of domestic 
industry over seven’, %ve million 


dollars. 
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ADVERTISE most when your rival advertises 
least.—Matl Order Journal, 

Carrying this advice to its logi- 
cal conclusion, it appears that one 
should advertise least when one’s 
rival advertises most. Further 
comment is hardly necessary. 





A writer in /nformation (N. 
Y.) suggests that the special col- 
ored mailing cards, upon which so 
much effort is expended in these 


days, should never be made 
wider than three inches. The 
openings of the ordinary letter- 
box, says he, are usually three 


and three-quarter inches wide, and 





when the card is made wider it 
is folded by the postman, and the 
beauty of the design often de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. E. S. WeEtts, who has a 
stallion farm at  Glen-Moore, 
Mercer Co., N. J., issues a cata- 
logue wherein he sets forth the 


advantages of his place as a stock 
farm, gives a picture of it, and 
of the sires, tells of the great rec- 
ords of those to which he desires 
to secure mares to breed and of 
the families from which they are 
descended. The Little School- 
master is not in the market for 
stallion service, but he was inter 
ested, nevertheless, in this unique 
piece of advertising. 

++ 

IN MID-SUMMER. 

Advertising done in mid-summer is never 
profitable in bringing direct results, but its 
effect is always felt in the volume of business 
done in the fall. Say what theorists may, the 
stern facts are—that as long as Old Sol makes 
life uncomfortable and a constant study how to 
keep cool, it is almost impossible to get enough 
people to answer ads to make directly profit- 
able advertising. Attractive, forcible, start- 
ling or even sensational advertising at this 
season of the year could never induce you, or 
me, or any one else to desert our cool nooks 
long enough to answer ads. We may read 
them. We may remember what we read, and 
when cool, comfortable weather sets in again 
we may remember those ads that have im- 
pressed us, and when we need the goods those 
ads advertised may order them, but not at the 
time when the mercury is trying to escape at 
the top of the tube.—Mas/ Order Journal, 

tor — 
THE ONE BEST PAPER. 


In every town there is one paper that 
will give the advertiser better service 
for his money than any other paper. 
The same paper may not be the best 
paper for every advertiser but every 
advertiser will find one paper better 
than the rest for his purpose.—Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Journal. 


BOTH ARE RIGHT. 


The best style of advertising is 
a matter of opinion. One man 
throws up his hat for the serious 
style and backs up his claims for 
it with leaves snatched from the 
book of experience. He is firmly 
convinced that to be profitable an 
advertisement, or a circular, or a 
booklet must contain only serious 
matter. He wants every sentence 
to be the essence of a business 
proposition and to introduce a few 
observations that might cause a 
smile or two would shock his com- 
mercial senses. 

Along comes another man. He 
scoffs at the idea that the serious 
style is the best and refuses to run 
the risk of experimenting with it. 
He trots out the same old book of 
experience. He mentions incidents 
in his own career, or that have 
come under his observation, show- 
ing that people like brightness, 
lightness and a little frivolity. He 
wants a semi-humorous vein to 
underlay his advertising literature 
and feels certain that it will prove 
most profitable. 

As a matter of fact, each of 
these men is right. That is, either 
style will pay if properly handled. 
It is quite reasonable to assert that 
the number of people who like a 
little good humor mixed with their 
business is equal to the number 
who prefer to take their business 
straight and without a chaser; and 
this being true, it is also reason- 
able to assume that an advertise- 
ment or a booklet written in a 
semi-humorous style is as apt to be 
profitable as one prepared in the 
serious style, and vice versa. That 
such a view of the matter is correct 
is proven by the fact that both 
styles can be backed up by experi- 
ences.—Profitable Advertising. 





IN WINDOW DISPLAYS. 

3etter impress one thing strongly 
upon the passer-by than a dozen things 
indifferently, If you think the price 
of an article an inducement, mark it 
distinctly; if not, let him learn the fig- 
ure inside your store. Don’t begin 
operations in your window without first 
forming in your mind, or better still, 
with pencil and paper, the point which 
you wish to make or the plan and de- 
sign which you wish to _ construct. 
Change the show as often as possible, 
and make the change a decided one. 
Tobacco Leaf. 
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ADVERTISING GLEN 
ISLAND. 


Up Long Island Sound the most 
popular resort is Glen Island, and 
it has become popular largely on 
account of its being advertised. 
It is open only during the summer 
months and is reached by the big 
steamers of the Starin Transpor- 
tation Co. 

Mr. Taylor, the advertising 
manager for this company, re- 
ceived a Printers’ INK represent- 
ative cordially the other day and 
consented to talk about the pub- 
licity campaign that is annually 
run in the summer season. The 
advertisement herewith repro- 
nique, Peerless, Incomparable 1 

‘orto, Rican Colony 
a Filipino Village. 
Delightful sail on fast 
going steamers. Two 
grand concerts daily. 
Magnificent foliage, 
rare plants and - 
ticultural wonders, 
an unequaled, me- 
nagerie, mammoth 
Wy aquarium, grand 
museum. All FREE! 
7 Genuine Glev Is'!and 
Clam Bake. Dinners 
la carte. “Klein 


Deutsch land,” “The 
iry.” Boating, bathin;, 








dai 
fishing. bowling = and billiards. 
TIME TABLE—STRAMERS LEAVE 
oe gE st. piers, &:t70, 10:00, 11:00 a. 12 m. 
320. 3:30, 5:15 p. m. . So. Sth "Brookiyn | 
O30, 1620, 11 20 a. m., 12:20, 2:00, 2: 50, 2:50 p 
n East gc st., 9:30 10:00, 10:45, 11:45 a. tw 
iS, 2:25 2:45, 15, 4:15, 5:45 p.m. LHAVE 
GLEN JSLAND i 200 ‘a. m. "tor Cortlandt st ¥ 
11:15 a. m. for East a, st. and So. Sth st., Bro« 
Vo; = =. ~ 1:00 p. m. for Cortlandt at. aay: 
§ - 4, for all landings. .EXRA 
BOATS SUNDAYS 
EXCURSION, 40 CENTS. 
Including Admission to al Attractions. 


duced is a familiar one to all New 
Yorkers, and is the only form of 
newspaper advertising that. is 
done. It is used in all the dailies, 
morning and evening, and it is at- 
tractive in itself by reason of the 
odd display formed by the cut 
“Glen Island.” The ad_= gives 
most of the attractions to be found 
at the resort, also the times of 
starting and returning and_ the 
prices. One particular feature is 
that the cost of the excursion is 
also admission fee to all of the 
attractions of the island. 

The Starin Transportation Co. 
have always made a_ prominent 
card of Glen Island, ever since 
they took full charge of it. They 
advertise by poster and street car, 
as well as in the newspapers, and 
are also large patronizers of ad 
vertising novelties to be distrib- 















uted among the patrons as sou- 
venirs. Permanent painted signs 
are also uscd in some of the most 
prominent elevated car =— of 
Brooklyn and New York, and 
these serve as reminders, during 
the winter, of one of the most 
pleasant excursions of the sum- 
mer. Mr. Taylor claims that the 
Glen Island trip, once taken, be- 
comes a permanent advertisement 
in itself, as the memory of the 
beauties seen compels people to 
talk about their experiences, and 
thus many others are sent upon 
the same trip, on this recommend- 
ation. Nevertheless, although he 
believes that the Glen Island ex- 
cursions are now so well and so 
favorably known that they could 
almost be run without any but pre- 
liminary advertising at the begin- 
ning of the season, he keeps his 
ads in all the New York papers, 
“just to keep the name before the 
public.” 

It is a singular fact about the 
Glen Island advertising that it is 
not changed or increased on the 
approach of any holiday—the 4th 
of July, for instance. As a gen- 
eral rule when more business is 
expected more advertising is done, 
but it is not so with the Starin 
Transportation Company. The 
reason given for this is that there 
is always too much of a rush on 
holidays, and though extra boats 
are run on those occasions they 
do not seem to comfortably handle 
the immense crowds that patron- 
ise the excursion. Mr. Taylor 
often feels tempted to omit his 
ads altogether on the day before 
a holiday, and he does not believe 
that this, if done, would lessen 
the crowds very perceptibly. 


A POWERFUL INFLUENCE. 

No more powerful agency has ever 
been infused into the business world 
than that which we now call, in general 
terms, advertising. It has wrought a 
transformation in business methods. It 
has built up vast business interests from 
the most meager beginnings. It has 
changed the entire character of many 
business sections and has made possible, 
largely through its tremendous influence, 
the modern dry goods department store. 
—The Buyer. 

ieiuseinipataliaainassamasc 


ARE THERE ANY? 


The “‘ absolutely indispensable ’”’ mediums in 
any field may be counted on a very few fingers. 
—Agricultural Advertising. 











THE 


The newspaper maintains its 
superiority as an advertising med- 
ium for a number of reasons. Per- 
haps the most important of these 
is the universality of its distribu- 
tion, People who read nothing 
clse, to whom books and maga- 
zines are unknown quantities, are 
found eagerly scanning the daily 
record of events. From the mill- 
ionaire down to the veriest tramp, 
all classes contribute to the vol- 
ume of newspaper readers. The 
low price for which this pleasure 
may be obtained is probably one 
of the reasons of its wide distribu- 
tion. This lowness of price has 
caused an increase of circulation 
in another direction. In other 
days, when the newspapers cost 
fivecentseach,it was the custom of 
each family to take a single pa- 
per,andpassit from hand to handas 


NEWSPAPER ITSELF. 





read; to-day it is not unusual for 
each member of a family to buy 
his own newspaper every morn- 
ing, and not infrequently, also 
every evening. In fact, newspa- 
per read:ng has become a mono- 
mania of the American people, 


causing neglect of literature more 
adapted to the development of in- 
tellect and character. This con- 
dition of affairs has served to give 
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the advertiser a medium reaching 
all classes every day in the year, 





and made that medium’s hegem- 
ony manifest to the dullest eyes. 
Reaching so many classes, it 


was natural enough that styles of 
presenting the news adapted to 
var.ous tastes should be chosen. 
In earlier times, when only peo- 
ple of wealth and culture knew 
how to read, one kind of newspa 
per, quiet in appearance and style, 
with perhaps a tendency to be ver- 
bose and dull, sufficed; now, how- 
ever, when everybody reads the 
daily, it has been found necessary 
to conform to the taste of the 
class it is des:red to interest. We 
possess, for instance, the newspa- 
per presenting the news in a 
dignified manner, according to its 
relative importance, as well as the 
“yellow journal,” the newspaper 
with flashy headlines, giving its 
narrative of events distorted out 
of all sense of proportion, with 
great attention to matters of minor 
interest and little if any to those 
of national or internat‘onal signifi- 
cance. Each reaches its class or 
classes, and is valuable to certain 
advertisers.—Oscar Herzberg, in 
Information. 

Tue advertisers who stick closest to 
the newspapers make the fewest mis- 
takes. 


















E.4H.T. Anthony g Co., 
122-124 Fifth Ave.,New York. 


45-47-49- E. Randolph St.Chicago 





Buckeye Camera 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES MAY BE LOADEDIN DAYLIGHT 


CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 
And a complete stock of PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


1220124 Pifth Ave., New York 


A DAINTY EFFECT. 


Price, $8.00 to $16.00 





48-47-49 B. Randolph St., Chicago 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


A United States soldier in Bin- 
albagan, Isle de Negros, Philip- 
pine Islands, writes to the March 
lame (New York) of business 
pene l in our new possess- 
ions. The following extracts are 
interesting : 

The biggest field for an Amer- 
ican on these islands is going to 
be hardwood — timber. That's 
where the millionaires of a gen- 
eration hence are coming from. 
Why, I can picture them going 
back to the States after ten, fif- 
teen or twenty years over here, 
with their millions and a provin- 
cial love of display. They will 
resemble, I think, Thackeray’s 
East Indian nabobs. Just figure 
on the time when the treasures 
of these forests are to be laid low. 
Think of the sawmills. Then 
think of the furniture factories. 
I tell you, with wise legislation, 
the Yankees over here will supply 
the world with furniture. And 
such furniture—the best and most 
artistic the world ever saw. 

There's a field here for patent 
medicines. There are very few 
doctors—only three on all this 
island. Of course, that doesn’t 
include our army — surgeons. 
There are practically no drug 
stores. A few Spanish or Mes- 
tizo storekeepers carry half a 
dozen jars of herbs. They seldom 
have even quinine. Now, the nat- 
ives here have trivial ailments the 
same as other people, and _fre- 
quently they die of them from lack 
of simple remedies. A native gets 
a sore on his foot when a boy 
and it doesn’t heal during his life- 
time. The climate is unkind in 
that respect, and a cut will remain 
open unless treated. There are 
half a dozen patent medicines in 
the States that would do duty in 
this respect, and would find 
sale here. A_ little persuasion 
would get the shopkeepers to put 
them in. The advertising ? Well, 
a medicine that helps a native will 
be advertised by word of mouth all 
over the island in a few days. 

Here’s an oddity. This is a 
great tobacco country, and smok- 
ing tobacco and cigars are very 
cheap. But sweet plug chewing 
tobacco is not made here, and the 


natives are simply mad for it. If 
I had a carload of American sweet 
plug, free and clear, right here 
to-day, I’d be moderately rich in 
a fortnight. 

And _ here’s’ another oddity. 
Next to plug tobacco a native will 
swap his soul for a cake of soap. 
I can buy about anything a native 
owns for a slice of ordinary laun- 
dry soap. And I traded a tablet 
of cheap toilet soap for a gold in 
laid bolo (sword) that I shall 
not sell back in the States for less 
than a cold fifty dollars. 

It is a continual source of 
amazement to,me that the Ameri- 
: an fakir hasn't struck these parts. 

I don’t know that he will be a de- 
sirable citizen, but he would cer- 
tainly reap a fortune at the start. 
He could start at one end of 
Negros with a grip full of pins 
(especially safety pins), needles, 
jack-knives, cuff and collar but- 
to ns, cheap jewelry, soap and 
Waterbury watches, and come out 
at the other with a grip full of 
gold coin and more Mexican sil- 
ver than he could carry. 

There is a field here, right now, 
for American shopkeepers of the 
small sort. They are wanted 
wherever there is a detachment of 
American soldiers. The Spanish 
and Mestizo shopkeepers do not 
make half a pretense of keeping 
store. Their stocks contain noth- 
ing desirable. The Chinos and 
Turks are little better. A live 
American shopkeeper will make 
money wherever soldiers are quar- 
tered, and get native custom also. 
We want little American restaur- 
ants. And as soon as the ice ma- 
chine at Iloilo gets to work, we 
want beer saloons. We'll promise 
to make the beer man presidentia 
of the pueblo within a year. 

There’s a market here for every 
sort of American hardware ; al- 
ways providing that the duties 
are right. Natives, Spaniards, 
Mestizos, ev erybody will buy 

‘American-made’ in preference 
to any other kind. The American 
manufacturers of plows and agri- 
cultural machinery should have 
agents on the ground learning the 
languages and customs. I could 
sell a carload of light-draft turn- 
ing plows in this pueblo. 

Then there’s sugar-mill ma- 


XUM 
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chinery. They’ve always bought 
from Glasgow, Scotland. There’s 
an agency at Iloilo. An American 
agency with the right machinery 
could put the Scotch concern out 
of business in six months. 

The cotton cloth sold on these 
islands comes from Belfast and 
Manchester. Big quantities are 


—_ What is the matter with 
Fall River 
Say, there’s a product of these 


sieeale that beats silk. I believe 
it will be sold all over the civilized 
world some day. That is pina 
cloth, made from pineapple fiber 
Some Yankee will go to making 
it by machinery and the fabric 
trade of the world will be turned 
“topside down.” 


<o 
RETAILER’S DISPLAY. 

A. common complaint with retail ad- 
vertisers in small towns is that the local 
paper is so poorly equipped with type 
that good display cannot be secured. 
This is a mistake. Good display can 
be secured with any outfit of type I 
ever saw, and I have seen some pretty 
bad ones. As a matter of fact, local 
dealers worry too much about display. 
The era of big display lines is fast giv- 
ing way to an era of pictures. The 
object of a display line is to make the 
ad prominent and attractive. Both of 
these things are better secured by the 
use of a handsome picture. Under the 
system of duplication or syndication, the 
work of the very best artists is avail- 
able for the use of retail dealers at the 
most insignificant prices. If a merchant 
is using pictures in his advertisements 
the display problem is practically solved 
so far as he is concerned. He can fill 
the rest of his ad with solid type if he 
wants to. People will read it if they 
are interested; they will not read it if 
they are not interested, no matter how 
short or how long it may be.—New 
England Grocer. 





o> . 

Tue wheels of fortune turn easier if 
lubricated with elbow grease.—Boyce’s 
Hustler. 


FARMER'S ADVERTISING 

A farmer over in Wisconsin says he has 
adopted a plan of advertising in his home 
papers which has saved him much valuable 
time and brought handsome returns for the 
money invested. He says: ‘*When I am ready 
to sell my stuff I insert a little advertisement 
in the local papers telling what I have to sell 
and, if live Stock, how many head of each and 
when they will be ready to ship, and the result 
has been that the buyers are right after me, 
either personally or by mail, and naturally I 
always get the highest market. If I want to 
buy a cow, a steer, a horse or a dozen of each, 
I insert a little advertisement that costs maybe 
50 cents, and instead of traveling over the 
country inquiring of my neighbors who has 
this or that for sale, the home newspaper does 
it for me at less expense, and those who have 
what I want manage to let me know in some 
way.”’— Warren (/il.) Leader. 








ee 
CHINESE COMPOSITORS. 
—" Chinese compositor can not sit at his 
ase as our printers do, but must walk from 
one case to the other constantly, as the char- 
acters needed cover such a large number that 
they cannot be put into anything like the space 
used in the English newspaper office. In set- 
ting up an ordinary piece of manuscript the 
Chinese printer will waltz up and down the 
room for a few minutes and then go down 
stairs for a line of lower case. Then he takes 
the elevator and goes up into the third story 
after some caps, and then goes out into the 
woodshed for a handful of astonishers. The 
successful Chinese compositor doesn’t need to 
be so very intelligent, but he needs to be a 
good pedestrian.— Newspaper Talk. 


THE HEIGHT OF 
Advertising 





ABSURDITY. 

space is a commodity, 
and with the skillful buyer the same 
principles govern that govern in the 
buying of wheat or nails or any other 
thing of general consumption. The 
price varies with the quality, just as it 
does with wheat or any other commod 
ity. But to propose, as many publish 
ers do, that customers shall buy space 
with no knowledge of quantity is the 





height of absurdity.—Advertising Ex- 
perience. 
—_- 
THE EXPRESS TRAIN. 





There are plenty of ways to advertise 
successfully; the newspaper is to ad- 
vertising what the express train is to 
transportation—it is the quickest.— 
White’s Sayings. 
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THE HENDRICKSON 
MACHINE 
ITS MANUFACTURER er HOW 
HE REACHES AND CONVINCES HIS 
PUBLIC. 


GRIP 





“T have just returned from a 
two months’ trip to Europe, and 
I come back with greater respect 
for Printers’ INK than I ever 
thought I'd feel. I always 
thought highly of it, but never 
suspected that it had such vogue 
abroad. Almost every merchant 
I had dealings with was more fa- 
miliar with its columns than I am.” 

The speaker was Mr. A. A. 
Hendrickson, of the Hendrickson 
Wrist Machine Co., of 125 Ful- 
ton street, New York, on whom 
a representative of the Little 
Schoolmaster was calling. The 
tribute was entirely unsolicited. 

“IT went,” continued the speak- 
er, “to establish agencies for our 
wares. I was enabled to secure 
good agents throughout Great 
Britain and France, and shall se- 
cure others throughout the whole 
world duly. While absent, I did 
quite a little European advertis- 
ing also, and took one order for 
5,000 of our machines, and a con- 
tract for 10,000 more. But my 
observation leads me to prefer 
American business men and Am- 
erican methods. To my _ mind, 
Europeans are slow, unenterpris- 
ing, suspicious and hedged in by 
red tape. They seem to assume 
that every man is a rascal until 
proven honest. With us, you 
know, the onus is the other way. 
We are gradually eliminating the 
middleman—the jobber: They 
prefer to do business through 
him, thus paying extra commis- 
sions, losing time and taking an 
added risk. But Europe has one 
great advantage over us, and that 
is their parcels post system. 

“Mr. Hendrickson, what is 
your Grip Machine and how did 
you evolve it ?” 

It is a hygienic device to be 
held in the hand and gripped, the 
result of which exercise will beex- 
tremely beneficial. I struck upon 
the idea through the insufficiency 
of existing contrivances, that’s 
all.” 

‘And you immediately adver- 
tised it?” 


“Not so fast. I had a thou- 
sand of them made, sent samples 
to the trade and received orders 
enough from the samples to con- 
sume the thousand.” 

“And then ?” 

“The demand fell off, and I be- 
gan to advertise. Selected two 
high-class mediums, Munsey’s 
and Collicr’s Weekly. 1 only 
took two inches, single column, 
with display, in each of them, 
but the results were remarkable. 
I was business man enough not 
to expect profits from my first ad- 
vertising, nevertheless I got prof- 
its from the very start. Our re- 
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ceipts from these advertisements 
were more than $10 a day.’ 

“Then—” 

“T increased my advertising im- 
mediately and have been doing so 
steadily ever since. That was 
nearly two years ago, and our 
story has been one continuous 
tale of success. Within two 
months I had selected six addi- 
tional mediums. These were 
Harper's Weekly, Scribner's, 
McClure’s, the Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the Literary 
Digest and the Review of Re- 
views. The returns from these 
continued so favorable that they 
spurred us on. Since then I have 
added Harper's Monthly, the 
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Outlook, Physical Culture, the 
Bookkeeper, Police Gazette, Dra- 
matic Mirror, Youth's Compan- 
ion, Omega, Success, Men and 
quite a few smaller mediums.” 


> 


“What was your space ! 

“A quarter of a page or its 
equivalent usually. We have al- 
ways used display—a good strik- 
ing cut, and still had room for a 
good deal of readingmatter. We 
recently have come to the conclu- 
sion that perhaps we have been 
too liberal in the amount of our 
space, and so this fall we are 
going to revolutionize our ads. 
We are going to restrict ourselves 
to three inches single column. 
We shall retain our cuts, but cur- 
fail our reading. With the mon- 
ey thus saved we intend to buy 
space in new mediums. We are 
convinced that the result will be 
a large increase of business and 
of profits, at not one cent of addi- 
tional cost.” 

“Have you tried dailies ?” 

“Only in a limited way. We 
tried 150 lines double column in 
the New York Journal and 
World. Though they did not 
pay very well, we are free to con- 
fess that it probably was entirely 
our own fault. If we had been 
content to take one-third of that 
space, say, I think both the papers 
and we would have made a good 
profit.” 

“Your business is almost en- 
tirely mail order ?” 

“Ves. Yet notwithstanding 
that, the dealers handle our goods 
extensively. And this is quite 
remarkable, when you consider 
that we have only made the at- 
tempt in our advertising to catch 
the consumer. The result has 
been that we have been enabled 
to build up a fine trade with the 
local dealers throughout the 
country and have almost eliminat- 
ed the jobbers—on the whole a 
good thing, since it blots out 
one whole class of middlemen.” 

“Do your ads fetch orders, or 
merely inquiries ?” 

Orders almost — invariz ably. 
Comparatively few inquiries. 

“And then ?” 

“We send inquirers our cir- 
cular—we only have one—and that 
brings in the order when the ad 
does not.” 





‘Do orders come in quickly 
after the ad appears ?” 

‘Very. We can tell the time 
of month from our mail. Im- 
mediately upon publication, and 
for fifteen days, we have a steady 
stream of orders, singularly equal 
every day. Then they fall off, till 
towards the end of the month we 
receive only one or two a day.’ 

“Do you send a copy of your 


circular with each order ?” 
“No; only a card of instruc- 
tions.” 


“Where do your orders come 
fan 


from : 
“From all over the country, and 
from Mexico and Canada. We 
also get some from Europe, and 
this encourages us to establish 
agencies. And we also get oc- 
casional stray orders from South 
America and other unlooked for 
quarters. Our entire business has 
been built upon advertising. Our 
advertising outlay this year up 
to the middle of May was about 
$5,000. But this fall we'll prob- 
ably spend twice as much. While 
considered the main thing, they 
are now deemed only supplement- 
ary to our advert’sing.”” 
J. W. Scuwartz. 
A CIRCULAR SUGGESTION. 
Never send a circular to a man’s 
business address if you can avoid it. 
If you do, it goes to him in a mass of 
business correspondence in which he 
is intensely interested, and is thrown 
aside as “only a circular.” Send the 
circular to his house, and it becomes 
a part of his personal mail, and is 
opened, read and commented on as he 
drinks his cup of coffee.—The Imp. 
o> — 














NEWSPAPER HEADLINE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





PERSONALS. 








THE AMERICAN’ BAKING 
POWDER ASSOCI: ATION. 


The Billposter (N. Y.) asked 
Mr. A. Cressy Morrison why the 
American Baking Powder Asso- 
ciation does not advertise, and th’s 
is what he replied: 

“In the first place,’ explained 
Mr. Morrison, “this Association 
was but recently formed. It is not 
a stock company and was formed 
for protection only. If you will 
ask why the individual members 
do not advertise, I will say frankly 
they cannot and dare not, because 
it would bring down upon them all 
the power of the ‘Royal,’ which 
could ruin the business of any one 
of them. 

‘An ‘alum powder’ manufacturer 
cannot advertise in the newspapers, 
because if he did he would be at- 
tacked at once through the columns 
of that very paper and branded as 
a maker of poisonous goods. 

“He cannot answer those attacks 
because the Royal Baking Powder 
Co. contracts w'th newspapers in 
such a way that they may not pub- 
lish anything which contradicts 
the ‘Royal’s’ statements. I know 
this to be so, because I offered to 
pay the New York /erald and the 
New York Sun one dollar a line 
if they would publish an article 
prepared on the subject, and was 
refused. 

“Tf any of our members were to 
post bills or distribute samples in 
a city, within twenty-four hours 
a corps of men would call on every 
dealer and tell him the baking 
powder advertised was an: ‘alum’ 
powder and a poison; and they 
would visit the homes of the peo- 
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ple, tell them the same story, thus 
render.ng valueless any attempt at 
publicity which might be attempted. 

“So, rather than to be continual- 
ly and systematically hounded as 
poisoners, without any chance to 
refute the charge, our people pre- 
fer to keep still and sell their prod- 
uct, believing that they will in time 
win out. 

“Why, do you know, the sale of 
‘alum’ powders reaches 100,000,000 
pounds a year, aga‘nst 18,000,000 
pounds of cream of tartar pow- 
ders? The principal reason is that 
the cream of tartar powders are 
about ten times as expensive and 
no better ii. preparing food. And, 
after all that is said about ‘alum’ 
powder being poisonous, no one 
ever heard of a casv of poisoning 
from its use, and the output is 
steadily growing larger. Just now 
we are busy fighting pernicious 
‘pure food’ legislation. When we 
get through with that and see a 
chance to get a fair hearing before 
the public, we will advertise.” 

+o, 

IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

Fake advertising is now almost a mem- 
ory. Three years ago I counted up an 
average of fifty per cent of the advertise- 
ments in a large mail-order paper as 
more or less fraudulent. ‘To-day there 
are probably not five per cent fraudu- 
lent, and those only partly or theoretic- 
ally dishonest. The postoffice depart- 
ment has become more and more strict, 
and the publisher of the mail order me- 
dium can now get enough business to 
fill his sheet from the large mail-order 
houses and “effect” advertisers without 
endangering his publication’s existence 
or reputation with the little frauds.— 
Faker and Sucker. 

_ 

SuccessFuL_advertising requires time 
and study. There is no _ escape from 
these two essentials—Mt. Vernon 
(N. Y.) Argus. 
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as exceeding 12,500, with which 
they are now credited. Great 
Pictures of Chicago had a monthly 
average in 1899 of 5.625, and /n- 
ternational Studio, New York, 
5,000. 


BARBERS AND HAIR- 
DRESSING. 


Five publications, all monthly, 
devoted to barbers and their pur- 
suits, are accorded an average is- 
sue of 1,000 or more copies. Four 
are rated in actual figures from 
publishers’ detailed reports oa 
file. The Philadelphia National 
Barber \eads, with an average of 
24,458, then comes the -Cleveland 
Barbers’ Journal, with 6,042, the 
Topeka (Kans.) Western Barber, 
with 5,375, and the St. Paul 
(Minn. ) Professional Barber, 
with 2,375. The Brooklyn Amer- 
ican Hairdresser closes up the 
column wth an estimate of ex- 
ceeding 1,000 copies per issue. 

o> 
TRADE INTERESTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


From a complete classification 
of all accorded a circulation in ex- 
cess of 1,000, as shown in the 
American Newspaper Directory 
for June, 1900, Printers’ INK 
gives below the one or more pub- 
licat’'ons of largest issue published 
in the interest of each trade or 
industry named, omitting such a 
have no representative accorded 
in actual figures, upon publishers’ 
yearly statement, an average of 
2,500 copies or more. 

BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS AND  PERIODI- 
CALS, 

The Washington (D. C.) Path- 
finder leads, with average issue of 
27,007, and Printers’ INK’s aver- 
age for same time was 23,008. 
The New York Bookman reports 
an average of 17,687, and _ the 
Typographical Journal, semi- 
monthly, of Indianapolis, from an 
average in 1898 of 19,605 gets an 
estimate exceeding 12,500 in 1890. 
BREWING, BOTTLING, LIQUORS AND 


WINE. 
The San Francisco Hotel Ga- 
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sette, weekly, average issue 5,200, 
appears to lead in circulation. The 
New York American Carbonat- 
or’s monthly average in 1898 was 
2,000. The semi-monthly average 
of Our Standard of Indianapolis 
is estimated to exceed 4,000. 
BRICK, CLAY AND STONE. 

The Boston Brickbuilder’s 
monthly average of 5,300 in 1898 
seems to place it in the lead, but 
its 1899 estimate only exceeds 
2,250. 

BUILDING LOAN, 

The Chicago American Building 
Association News, monthly, re- 
ports an actual average issue in 
1899 of 42,000 and the Cincinnati 
American Building Association 
News, which appears to have 
never furnished a satisfactory cir- 
culation report, gets credit for an 
estimated issue exceeding 7,500. 

CARRIAGES. 

Th New .York Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright’s monthly average 
in 1899 was 8,666. The Cincin- 
nati Spokesman appears now en- 
titled to second place from circu- 
lation standpoint, beingaccorded an 
estimate of exceeding 4,000. 
CLOTHING, FURNISHING — GOODS, 

TAILORING AND LADIES’ WEAR. 

The New York Sartorial Art 
Journal, monthly, with average in 
1809 of 10,245, comes first and 
then the Chicago IVestern Milli 
ner, monthly, with 6,308. Next 
in order is New York American 
Tailor and Cutter, monthly, 6,183; 
American Clothier, monthly, 5,787, 
and Chicago Storey’s Quarterly, 
3,500. 

COAL, GAS AND PETROLEUM. 

Chicago Black Diamond, week- 
ly, with an average issue of 6,802 
in 1899, comes first in order. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 

Printers’ INK is inclined to be 
lieve that daily newspapers have 
encroached largely upon this field 
and that its class journals, so 
called, become of less importance, 
year by year. Four, however, get 
credit for actual average issues 
based on publishers’ statements of 
10,000 or more copies. They are 
Washington (D. C.) Bulletin 
of the Bureau of American 
Vechanics, monthly, 11,583; 














New York Mercantile <Ad- 
juster, monthly, average _ is- 
sue of 11,916 in 1899; Cincinnati 


Southern Trade Record, bi-week- 
ly, 23,690 for year ending Octo- 
ber, 1890, and New York Licbers’ 
Manual, quarterly, 25,000 in 1899. 
Money, a monthly of New York, 
which for the year ending April, 
1898, showed 20,000, is now esti- 
mated as exceeding 12,500. Of 
publications accorded circulation 
figures over 5,000, based on pub- 
I:ishers’ statements may be men- 
tioned Chicago Rand-McNally's 
Bankers’ Monthly, 6,175; Grand 
Rapids ( Mich. ) Tradesman, 
weekly, 7,000; St. Louis Modern 
Mexico, monthly, 9,166; and Cin- 
cinnati, National Industrial Re- 
view, monthly, 5,000. 
CULINARY AND CATERING. 

The Boston Cooking School 
Magazine, bi-monthly, leads, with 
an average of 14,083 in 1899. The 
Goshen (Ind.) Cooking Club, the 
Boston American Kitchen Maga- 
sine and Philadelphia Table Talk, 
all monthlies, are content to have 
their circulations estimated at ex- 
ceeding 7,500. [Vhat to Eat of 
Minneapolis is estimated at ex- 
ceeding 4,000. 

DETECTIVE AND POLICE SERVICE. 

The Indianapolis National De- 
tective, monthly, from 5,000 in 
1894 showed a steady growth to 
13,229 in 1898 and gets exceeding 
7,500 in 1899. The Chicago De- 
tective’s monthly average in 1808 
was 5,191, with exceeding 4,000 
in 1899. 

DISTRIBUTING. 


The Philadelphia Sun, monthly, 
has not been heard from intelli- 
gibly since 1897, when it reported 
an average of 31.405. Its esti- 
mated issue in 1899 exceeds 17, 
500, which is probably liberal if 
not excessive. 

DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PHARMACY, ETC. 

Two publications only get credit 
for issues of over 10,000 copies. 
The Philadelphia National Bar 
ber and  Druggists’ Gasette, 
monthly, in its dual relationship. 
leads, with an average of 24.458 
for year ending October, 1899. 
The Detroit Retail Druggist, 
monthly, from 11,333 in 1897 rose 
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to an average of 17,425 in 1898 
and goes down to exceeding 12 - 
500 in 1899. The New York 
Practical Druggist, monthly, re- 
ported apn average of 12,833 in 
1897, but there has been a failure 
since to furnish information; per- 
haps the present estimate—ex- 
ceeding 7,500—may, under the 


circumstances, be too high. The 
Chicago Western Druggist, 
monthly, is a similar case. Its 


last report was 12,705 in 1897 and 
its present estimate exceeds 7,500. 
The New York Pharmaceutical 
Era, weekly, probably has the 
lead iy pharmacy, although it ap- 
pears to have never made for the 
Directory a circulation — report. 
Rev:ewing the best obtainable in- 
formation since 1894, it may be 


entitled to the estimated rating 
last accorded in 1899, exceeding 
4,000. Three St. Louis National 


Druggist, monthly, showed an 
average of 7,550 in 1899 and the 
Philadelphia Retrospect of Medi- 
cine an average of 5,000. The 
American Druggist, semi-month- 
ly, and Merck's Report, monthly, 
both of New York, are each esti- 
mated to exceed 7.500 in circula- 
tion. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, NOTIONS, 
ETC. 
The New York Dry Goods 


Economist, weekly, reported its 
smallest edition in 1898 as 7,600. 
Its present output is estimated to 
exceed 7,500. It is interesting to 
note that no publication in th’‘s 
class has furnished a circulation 
statement for the latest edition of 
the Directory. There is little 
doubt that the Economist leads. 
ELECTRICITY. 

The New York American Elec- 
trician, monthly, leads wth an 
average of 14,750 for year ending 
June, 1899, and the Canadian En- 
gineers of Toronto, monthly, fol- 
lows with 4,625, the San Francis- 
co Mining and Enginecring Re- 
views monthly average in 1890 
was 4.333—an increase from 2,008 
in 1808. 

ENGINEERING AND MINING. 

This list includes publications of 
more than ordinary merit. In cir 
culation, Power, a monthly of 
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New York, leads with 29,748; 
Locomotive Engineering, a 
monthly, New York, with — 20,- 
416; the Chicago National Engin- 
ecr’'s monthly average is given at 
19,472. Then follows the New 
York Steam Engineering, month- 
ly, with ay average during 1899 
exceeding 17,500. Mention should 
be made of San Francisco Mining 
and Engineering Review, month- 
ly, with average of 4,333; Denver 
Mining Reporter, weekly, 3,470; 
Chicago Black Diamond, weekly, 
6.802; New York Engineering 
News, weekly, 8,270; Mining and 
Metallurgical Journal, semi- 
monthly, 2,517; Marine Engineer- 
ing, monthly, 5,583; and Scranton 
(Pa. ) Mines and Minerals, 
monthly, average 8,030. Cana- 
dian Engineers, already listed un- 
der “Electricity,” is also cata- 
logued under this heading, with 
the figures 4,625. 
EXPORTING. 

El Comercio, monthly, New 
York, reports an average in 1899 
of 6,333. 

FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 

The Cincinnati Bill Board, 
monthly, for year ending June, 
1899, reported average issue of 
10,308. Russell's Convention 
Dates, a weekly of Newark (N. 
J.), while having only 1,128 cir 
culation, is worth attention as 
covering its field pretty  thor- 
oughly. 

FASHIONS. 

Most publications in this class 
are noticeable for receiving what 
appears to be a high estimated 
circulation rating and for a pretty 
general failure to furnish state- 
ments of actual average issues. 
Possibly the former accounts for 
the latter. Popular Fashions, 
monthly, New York, shows an 
average during 1899 of 257,961. 
McCall's Magazine, monthly, is 
rated at 147,129. The writer does 
not remember ever having seen a 
copy of it. The New York De- 
lineator, monthly, reported _ its 
smallest issue in 1894 at 500,000 
and has seemed content with these 
figures ever since, but great 
changes take place in less than six 
years. It is now rated ‘‘A’’—ex- 


ceeding 75,000. Strange to say, 
the impression prevails that it still 
sells a quarter of a million copies 
or even more. Gentlewoman, 
monthly, New York, gets an esti- 
mated issue exceeding 40,000. It 
also has sometimes been said to 
print half a million copies. Why 
the editor of the American News- 
paper Directory lists it as a fash- 
ion journal remains an unsolved 
mystery. Harper's Bazaar, Amer- 
ican Queen and Woman at Home, 
all New York, are rated C—esti- 
mated to exceed 20,000. Not one 
of the lot furnishes a late report 
and some in the lot have never 
furnished one. Elite Styles, New 
York, shows an average of 47,- 
166 during 1899. In the Direct- 
ory page of explanations of sym- 
bols is given the mark ! !, which 
is said to indicate that the adver- 
tiser should make himself well 
acquainted with the merits of the 
paper so marked before consent- 
ing to pay money for its advertis- 
ing space. Perhaps no class of 
papers merits this mark as a class 
so much as the fashion papers. 
The Designer and Toilettes, both 
New York monthlies, are esti- 
mated at exceeding 17.500 each; 
Le Bon Ton, monthly, New York, 
at exceeding 12,500. 

FURNITURE, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 

AND CABINET MAKING. 

The St. Louis Furniture News, 
from an average of 4,000 in 
1899, appears entitled to stand 
first in circulation. 

GROCERIES, CONFECTIONERY, PROV!S- 
IONS AND SEA FOOD. 

The Butchers’ and Packers’ 
Gazette, weekly, of St. Louis, leads 
with 43,625 to its credit, aid 
the Kansas City Packer is next in 
order with exceeding 20,000. Per- 
haps the Grocery World of Phil 
adelphia may be named as _ the 
leading grocers’ journal from its 
rating of 9,112. The Phi'adel- 
phia Confectioners’ Journal's av- 
erage in 1899 was 5,066. 
HARDWARE, CROCKERY, GLASSWARE 

AND HOUSEFURNISHING. 

The Hardware Dealers’ Maga 
sire, monthly, New York, for 
1899 shows an average of 11,036, 
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Farm Implement News, weekly, 
Chicago, reported 10,404 in 1899. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 

The Clothier and  Furnisher, 


monthly, New York, leads, with 
a rating of 4,560. The Cloth‘ers 
and Haberdashers’ Weekly, and 
Men’s Wear, semi-monthly, are 
estimated as exceeding 2,250. 
American Hatter and Cloaks and 
Furs are estimated to exceed 
1,000. The smallness of their 
circulation is likely to gise a 
wrong impression of the character 
of some of the journals under 
this classification. 
HOTELS. 

The San Francisco Hotel Ga- 
cette, weekly, with average issue 
of 5,200, appears to lead. 

INSURANCE, 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Mutual Ja- 
surance Journal, monthly, from an 
average of 1,850 in 1896 has 
reached 20,458 for year ending 
October, 1899. The Columbus 
(Ohio) American Insurance Jour- 
nal’s monthly average in 1899 was 


7,433. 
INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 
Baltimore Patent Record, 


monthly, for year ending March, 
1899, showed an average issue of 
47.916. The New York Scientific 
American must, however, as stated 
under previous divis on, be con- 
sidered an important factor in 
this class, although there appears 
no likelihood that its publishers 
will ever make known its exact 
circulation. Meanwhile the esti- 
mated issue remains at exceeding 
20,000. The Jnventive Age, a 
monthly of Washington (D. C.), 
is rated 6,025. 


JEWELRY, WATCHMAKING AND 
OPTICS, 
The Philadelphia Keystone, 


monthly, reported an average of 
12,500 in 1897. It looks like a 
prosperous journal, probably en 
titled to present estimate exceed- 
ing 7,500. The Jewelers’ Weekly, 
New York, is accorded a similar 
estimate. The Chicago Jewelers’ 
Journal, monthly, with — 6,870, 
stands first so far as actual av- 
erage figures are concerned. Per- 
haps the Chicago American Jew- 
cler, which shows an up-to-date 


average of 5,000, is entitled to 
next rank. 
LAUNDRYING. 

30th the Chicago LaundryJour- 
nal, semi-monthly, and Cincinnati 
Starch Room, monthly, get credit 
for estimated issues exceeding 
2,250; these figures are probably 
about right. 

LEATHER, BOOTS AND 
TRUNKS, ETC. 

The Chicago National Harness 
Review, monthly, leads, with an 
average issue in 1899 of 6,080; the 
New York Shoe Retailer, month- 
ly, follows close behind with 6,000, 
then comes the New York Shoe 
and Leather Reporter, weekly, 
with 4,200. This paper is perhaps 
better known thay any other of 
its class and carries most weight. 
Harness, monthly, New York, 


SHOES, 


3.554. should be mentioned; so 
should also St. Paul Northwest- 
ern Shoe and Leather Journal, 


monthly, which from 5,612 in 1899, 
is reduced to an estimate exceed- 
ing 4,000 in Igoo. 

LUMBER. 

The New York Lumber Trade 
Journal, semi-monthly, reports an 
average of 2,103 during 1890, and 
the Chicago Hardwood Record, 
bi-weekly, 2,435 during same pe- 
riod. But the Radford Review. 
monthly, of Chicago, which re- 
ported an average ip 1808 of 8,7c0 
copies and exceeds 4,000 in 1899, 
appears to lead in circulation. 

MARITIME. 


The New York Rudder’s 
monthly average in 1899 was IT,- 
458, an increase from 4,600 in 
1895, and Marine Engineering's 
monthly average in 1899 was 
5,583: the Cleveland (O.) Mar- 
ine Record, weekly, iy 1898 and 


1899 asserted its issues to have 
been not less than 6,500, but the 
accuracy of these figures has been 
quest‘oned by persons who claim 
to have facilities for knowing the 
facts. New York Maritime 
Register’s weekly output is  esti- 
mated to exceed 4,000. 
MERCANTILE AND MANUFACTURING. 
Three publications in this class 
get credit for actual issues of 10,- 
000 or more copies. To the De- 
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troit Bookkeeper, as already noted, 
is given-an estimated rating based 
On publisher’s report which ex- 
ceeds 20,000. The Chicago As- 
sociated Merchants’ Jou nal, 
monthly, is accorded an average 
n 1899 of 11,666. 

METALS, MECHANICS, IMPLEMENTS 

AND MACHINERY. 

The Scientific American, esti- 
mated issue exceeding 20,000, 
probably stands at the head, al- 
though Science and Industry, 
monthly, of Scranton (Pa.) 
shows for year ending February, 
1900, an average of 20,833. Leco 
motive Engineering and Machin- 
ery press this figure closely with 
20,416 and 20,379 _ respectively. 
Others over 5.000 circulation are 
Chicago Farm Implement News, 
weekly, 10,404, International 
IVoodworker, monthly, 4,737, 
Port Huron (Mich.) Thresher- 
man’s Review, monthly, 7,500 (es- 
timated); Minneapolis Farm Jm- 
plements, monthly, 7,529; St. 
Louis Farm Machinery, weekly 
10,228; New York Americen Ma- 
chinist, weekly, 7,500 (estimated) ; 
Blacksmith and Wheelwright, 
monthly, 8,666; Steam Engineer- 
ing, monthly, estimated 17,500, 
and Cincinnati Gas Engine, month- 
ly, 6,000. No one questions that 
the Jron Age and Metal lWorker 
are two of the very best publica 
tions to be found in any of the 
classified lists, although their out 
put is estimated at only 4,000 each. 
They show every mark of pros- 
perity, are edited and pubiished 
with ability, but from an examina- 
tion of the Directory it appears 
that during the six years last past 
an estimated rating has been uni- 
formly given because of an ap- 
parent impossibility of securing a 
publ’sher’s statement of issues in 
deta‘l. It is a fact that true rec- 
ords of the sales of the best papers 
among class journals make a 
poor showing beside the inflated 
sample copy editions of competi- 
tors not so well established, and 
this explains the dignified silence 
which papers like the Scientific 
American, Iron Age and others 
maintain to all inquiries put forth 
by the Directory editor. Their 


course makes his duty harder and 
does not help the paper. 
MILLING. 

The Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Northwestern Muller's weekly av- 
erage for year ending October 13, 
1899, was 4.630. Th.s is a “gilt- 
edged” publication. The Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Dixie Miller's 
monthly 1899 average was 3,250. 

PAPER, PRINTING, BOOKMAKING, 

ETC, 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Typo- 
graphical Journal, semi-monthly, 
leads in th‘s list, with its aver- 
age of 19,605 in 1898 and exceed- 
ing 12,500 in 1899. The Chicago 
Inland Printer, monthly, is an 
excellent specimen of good ty- 
pography and press work, but 
leaves us to guess at its actual is- 
sue ever since 1895, when it was 
stated to have been not less than 
10.500. The 1899 estimate exceeds 
4,000. It is too handsome to 
print a large edition, but is 
head and shoulders above any 
and every. similar publication 
now appearing or that ever has 
appeared. The Bookseller, News- 
dealer and  Stationer, semi- 
monthly, New York, usually re- 
garded as the organ of the Ameri- 
can News Company, has its cir- 
culation estimated at exceeding 
4,000. 

PHONOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING. 

The Cincinnati Phonographic 
Magazine's monthly average for 
year ending October, 1899, was 
7,666 and the New York Type- 
writer and Phonographic World, 
monthly, gets credit for an issue 
exceeding 7,500. There seems to 
be no definite report from it for 
the past two years and perhaps the 
present estimate requires revision 
and division. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 

The Milwaukee Paine’s) Photo- 
graphic Magazine, montily, 
leads, from an average issue in 
18c9 of 10,000. The Buffalo Pro 
fessional and Amateur Photo- 
grapher, monthly, follows, with 
an average of 5,308. 

PLUMBING, 

The New York Plumbers’ Trade 

Journal, semi-monthly, leads, 
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from an average report of 15,929 monthly, reported an average for 


in 1899. 
POSTAL. 

The Washington (D. C.) Post- 
al Record, monthly, reported an 
average of 12,750 i, 1897 and 14,- 
125 in 1899. 

RAILROADS. 

The New York Enginecring 
News and American’ Railway 
Journal, weekly, with ap average 
of 8,270 for year ending October, 
1899, leads. No other paper in 
this class gets credit for 4,000 
copies. 

REAL ESTATE AND IMMIGRATION. 

The Greenridge (Mo.) Nation- 
al Land List, monthly, reported 
an average of 8,666 in 1899 and 
leads; Der Auswanderer, a Chi- 
cago monthly, was estimated at 
12,500 in 1808, and at present is 
reduced to exceeding 7,500, the 
editor of the American News- 
paper Directory indicating that 
he does not know whether the pub- 
lication is still alive; the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Real Estate Regis- 
ter, weekly, is given, 2,615, and 
the Minneapolis Northwestern 
Land Guide, 3,166. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

The New York Sewing Machine 
Times, semi-monthly, gets credit 
for exceeding 2,250 copies. 

STREET RAILWAYS. 

The New York Street Railway 
Journal's monthly average for past 
three years has exceeded 4,000, but 
in 1899 the rating was reduced to 
exceeding 2,250. 

TELEGRAPHY., 

The St. Louis Railroad Tele- 
grapher, weekly, with estimated 
circulation of 


exceeding 4,000, 
appears to lead, and the Tele- 
phone Magazine, a Chicago 
monthly follows with 3,254. 

TOBACCO, 
The Louisville (Ky.) Weed, 


weekly, appears to have double 
the circulation of almost every 
other paper in this class—average 
during 1899, 5,122. The nearest 
is Our Standard, a Minneapolis 
semi-monthly, whose output is 
estimated to exceed 4,000. 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVELING. 
The San Francisco Traveler, 


1899 of 9,917. 

UNDERTAKING, CEMETERIES, ETC. 

The Rochester Casket’s monthly 
issue is estimated at 4,0000rmore. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

Fhe Madison (Wis.) Amer- 
ican Thresherman’s monthly av- 
erage for year ending October, 
1899, was 44,250, as reported in 
the December issue of the Direct 
ory, but the June, 1900, substitutes 
in 1899 B, or exceeding 40,000. 
Such ay edition for a paper of 
this name would indicate that 
when Mr. Loud gets his new sam- 
ple copy law adopted by Congress 
these figures will fall materially. 
The Waterloo (Iowa) Egg Re- 
porter’s monthly average for 1890 
was 22,586. 

LE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Printers’ INK ventured the as- 
sertion some time since that pa 
pers published in foreign  lan- 
guages, in the United States, were 
not as prosperous or as freely sup 
ported as in years gone by. This 
assertion seems to rest upon a 
pretty solid foundation. Immi- 
grants, from social and business 
relations, soon become familiar 
with the English, and just as they 
press towards naturalization they 
seem to acquire the habit of read- 
ing newspapers in our own ver 
nacular. The leading representa- 
tives of each foreign nationality, 
from a circulation standpoint, as 
reported in the American News- 
paper Directory for June, 1900, 
are mentioned ip the list which 

follows: 
BOHEMIAN. 

In Chicago the Svornost report- 
ed for first six months of 1897 
an average for daily of 16,514 cop 
ies, Sunday, 18,665 and semi- 
weekly, 30,729. In the absence of 
later statistics and a knowledge 
of the tendency to decrease men 
tioned above, the editions are at 
present estimated—daily exceeding 
4,000, Sunday exceeding 7,500, 
and semi-weekly exceeding  12,- 
500. The Milwaukee Domac- 
nost’s weekly 1899 average was 
6,788. 
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CROATIAN, 

The Croatian dialect is a Slav- 
onic branch of Aryan languages. 
Its representative is the Chicago 
(Ill.) Sloboda, weekly, which 
showed an average in 1898 of I1,- 
321 and gets credit for exceeding 
7,500 ip 1899. 

FINNISH. 

The Ashtabula (Ohio) Amer- 
ican Sanomat, weekly, for 1899 
showed an average of 4,945—quite 
an advance over previous years. 
It has first place in this class. 

FRENCH. 

Outside Canada the daily _ac- 
corded largest circulation is Wor- 
cester (Mass.) L’Opinion Pub- 
lique—average of 7,073 in 1899: 
next the Fall River (Mass.) 
L’Independant, average 3,390 for 
year ending October, 1899. The 
Holyoke (Mass.) La Presse gets 
exactly the same figures. The 
New Orleans L’Abeille has an es- 
timated issue exceeding 2,250, and 
the New York Courrier des Etats- 
Unis exceeding 1,000, but both 
are unusually good dailies, val 
ued perhaps more for character of 
readers than for number of copies 
printed. L’Abeille in 1896 claimed 
not less than 12,000. In 1897 the 
estimated rating—to exceed 4,000 
—was doubted and has since re- 
mained at 2,250 or more, to which 
the publisher objects, but appears 
unwilling to convey information 
sufficiently definite to warrant a 
higher rating. The Courrier 
seems to have failed persistently 
in making a circulation report of 
any kind during the past six years 
at any rate; but Printers’ Ink 
believes both these papers might, 
if so inclined, show a larger is- 
sue than they get credit for. There 
is no weekly credited with so 
much as 5,000 copies. I, Mon- 
treal La Presse probably prints 
many more copies than all the 
other French dailies combined. It 
supplies yearly statements for both 
daily and weekly with regularity 
and promptitude. Its daily aver- 
age for year ending September, 
1899, was 66,022 and weekly 31,- 
319. La Patrie reported a daily 
average in 1808 of 19,091, and its 
weekly (called Le Cultivateur) 


for year ending November, 1898, 
showed ay average of 25,844.- No 
later report has been furnished. 
The 1899 estimate is—daily, ex- 
ceeding 17,500; weekly, exceed- 
ing 20,000. La Samedi, weekly, 
from 6,815 in 1895, showed an av- 
erage for 1899 of 14,575. Le Jour- 
nal d’Agriculture Illustre, semi- 
monthly, showed an average issue 
during 1808 of 53,000 and gets 
credit for exceeding 20,000 in 
1899. In the city of Quebec 
L’Evenement, daily, appears to 
furnish reports with some regular- 
ity and a constant and persisteat 
failure to present necessary facts. 
Its estimated issue for some years 
exceeds 7,500. : 
GERMAN, 

Among German dailies and 
weeklies claiming largest circula- 
tion there is a noticeable failure 
in furnishing necessary facts to 
substantiate accurate ratings and 
a consequent frequency of letter 
ratings which appears to sus- 
tain the Printers’ INK theory of 
gradual declension. No paper 
that desires to have advertisers 
know its actual issue is ever rated 
by the letter in the Directory save 
by an occasional oversight; a 
letter rating, therefore, may be 
taken as prima facie evidence of a 
desire on the part of the publish- 
er of the paper to concea! his act- 
ual issues. 

Of the Germay dailies, the Phil- 
adelphia Tageblatt, with a daily 
average for year ending Septem- 
ber, 1899, of 45,815 and Sunday 
average of 46,170, appears to be 
in the lead. The Gazette, morn- 
ing and evening, reported 45,900 
in 1898 and in 1899 the estimate 
exceeds 40,000. New York Das 
Morgen Journal is also estimated 
to exceed 40,000. There is some 
reason for supposing the daily is- 
sue of New York Das Morgen 
Journal may be more than 50,000 
copies daily. It is an offshoot of 
the Morning Journal, and Mr. 
Hearst is reticent about giving 
careful figures for his New York 
issues, although his San Fran- 
cisco Examiner has long been 
careful to give the sort of facts 
that are so persistently withheld 
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by the New York enterprise. Each 
of the following dailies, from a 
failure to furnish late statistics of 
actual issues, is rated ‘‘C’’—esti- 
mated to exceed 20,000: Chicago 


Abend Post, no definite report 
since 1896; New York  Staats- 
Zeitung, the best and most in- 


fluential German daily in America, 
but appears to have never made a 


report of actual issues; New 
York Ze:tung, morning, Her- 
old, evening, and Revue, Sun- 
day ; Philadelphia Demokrat, 


no accurate report since 1895 for 
daily or Sunday, and Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Germania Abend-Post 
which showed an average in 1808 
of 20,129 and 20,008 for Sunday. 

Among weeklies there is a grat- 
ifying record from Lincoln ( Neb.) 
Freie Presse of 7,063 in 1896; 27,- 


549 in 1897; 75,646 in 1808, and 
for year ending October, 1899, 
88,196. The Lincoln (Neb.) Der 


Hausfreund und Deutscher Amer- 
ikanischer Farmer, from 65,376 in 
1808, reports an average for year 
ending October, 1899, of 83,152; 
Milwaukee Germania gets a “B” 
estimate—exceeding 40,000 and 
Der Haus und Bauern Freund a 
“C” estimate—exceeding 20,099, 
which from a long continued ab- 
sence of information seems likely 
to be quite high enough. In St. 
Louis Der Herold des Glaubens 
(Roman Catholic) reported an 





average for 1899 of 32,277—a 
slight increase from previous 
years. 


St. Paul ( Minn.) Volksseitung’s 
weekly average in 1899 was 25,- 
582, and Winona (Minn.) Herold, 
weekly, 21,499. Sunday, 22,620. 
The Acker und Gartenbati Zeitung 
gets credit for an estimated issue 
exceeding 20,000. There is a bi- 
weekly in St. Louis—Die Abend 
Schule—which reported 29,500 in 
1895, 38,654 in 1896, 41,346 in 1897 
and 45,846 in 1898—a good record, 
but it ends over a year ago. Per- 
haps exceeding 40,000 may be still 
deserved. No other German 
newspaper gets credit for so many 
as 20,000 copies. 

GREEK. 
York Atlantis, a weekly, 
Greek, appears to be 


New 
printed in 


INK. 


thought entitled to an estimated 
regular issue of more than 1,000 
copies. 

HEBREW. 

Seven Hebrew papers get credit 
for average issues of more than 
10,000—all in New York City. The 
Jewish Daily News leads, with an 
average of 32,914 during 1899, and 
its weekly—called Jewish Gazette 
—has an estimated rating in excess 
of 12,500—no report in detail 
since 1897. The Jewish Herald, 
daily, reported an average in 1898 
of 27,687. and  weekly—called 
V olks-Advocate — 23,00v. The 
daily and weekly figures for 1899 
are 31,706 and 25,263 respectively. 
Das Abend-Blatt, daily, in 1898 had 
an average of 11,539; Sunday, 12,- 
220; in 1899 they get 16,565 for 
the daily and 16,375 for the Sun 
day edition. The Jewish Abend 
Post is estimated to exceed 20, 
000.. 

HOLLANDISH. 

Orange City (Iowa) De Hei- 
denwereld, monthly, for year end- 
ing June, 1899, reported average 
of 5,000. De Grondwet, weekly, 
Holland (Mich.), makes no state- 
ment, but seems entitled to an is- 
sue of 2,250 or more. 

HUNGARIAN, 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Szabad- 
sag’s weekly average for year end 
ing April, 1899, was 5,975. No 
other Hungarian paper gets credit 
for an issue of 1,000. 

ITALIAN. 

The Chicago L’/talia, weekly. 
from an average of 21,332 report- 
ed in 1897, gets an 1899 estimate 
exceeding 17,500. There is some 
reason for believing, however, 
that a report in detail might place 
it as high as in 1897. New York 
L’Araldo Italiano, daily and Suti- 
day, gets by courtesy of the Di- 
rectory editor an estimated issue 
of 4,000 or more in 1899; this is a 
reduced estimate from 1898. The 
Philadelphia La Voce della Col- 


onia, weekly, reports an average 
of 5,126 in 1899 and Jl Vesuvio, 
weekly, from 8,957 in 1898 is esti- 


mated to exceed 7,500 in 1899. 
LATIN. 
The Philadelphia Pracco Lat- 
inus, a monthly, gets credit for an 
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estimate exceeds 
thousand is a 


issue that by 

1,000 copies. A 

good many. 
LITHUANIAN. 

The Chicago Lietuva, weekly, 
from 4,366 in 1897 is estimated to 
exceed 2,250 in 1899. 

NORWEGIAN-DANISH. 

Seven newspapers in this class 
get credit for actual average is- 
sues of over 10,000 copies. The 
largest daily, Sunday and semi- 
weekly issues are represented by 
the three editions of the Chicago 
Skandinaven—average in 1808, 
daily, 17,526; Sunday, 17,278, and 
semi-weekly, 44,468 but in the 
absence of a later report, the es- 
timated 1899 rating gives daily 
and Sunday exceeding 12,500 a:.d 
semi-weekly exceeding 20,000. The 
Decorah (Iowa) Decorah-Postenr 
gets credit for largest weekly av- 
erage—36,684 and the Minneapolis 
Tidende, weekly, seems to come 
next, with 27,925. Closely fol- 
lowing is the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 


Kvinden og Hjemmet, with a 
monthly issue of 27,666. The 
Omaha Den Danske Pioneer, 


from an average of 24,186 in 1897, 
is accorded an estimate in 1899 ex- 
ceeding 17,500. 

POLISH 

One daily, the Chicago Dzien- 
nik Chicagoski, gets credit for an 
average in 1898 of 7,760 and an 
1899 estimate exceeding 4,- 
000, but the daily Kur- 
yer Polski of Milwaukee shows 
an average in 1899 of 4,353. 
thus placing it at the head of all 
dailies and all weeklies except- 
ing the Chicago Zgoda ard New 
York Kuryer Nowojorski, which 
seems to entitle each to exceeding 
7,500, although neither has made a 
late report. No other Polish pa- 
per gets credit for so many as 
5,000 copies. 

PORTUGUESE. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) 
O Correio Portugez is the sole 
representative, with an estimated 
issue exceeding 1,000 copies. 

SLAVONIC, 

The Pittsburg Amerikansko 
Slovenske Noviny, weekly, from 
an average of 11,500 in 1895, gets 
down to exceeding 4,000 in 1899, 


and no other is believed to issuc 
so many copies. 
SPANISH. 

From the new Puerto Rico pos- 
sessions comes the San Juan La 
Correspondencia, with a daily es- 
timate exceeding 4,000, but we 
should know more details of our 
new proteges before speaking with 
authority. In St. Louis Modtrn 
Mexico, monthly, reported an av- 
erage in 1899 of 9,166, and Ei 
Comercio, New York, 6,333. 
Revista Popular, the New York. 
monthly, is estimated to exceed 
4,000. 

SWEDISH. 

Seven Swedish papers get credit 
for average issues of more than 
10,000 copies. In Minneapolis the 
Svenska Amerikanska  Posten’s 
average in 1899 was 36,435. an in- 
crease from 34,013 in 1808. In 
Chicagothe Svenska Tribunen ap- 
pears entitled to an estimated is- 
sue exceeding 17,500, although 
there is no record of a detailed 
statement in years. The Humor- 
isten, Missions-Wannen and 
Svenska Amerikanaren, in the ab- 
sence of a late report, are ac- 
corded the estimated letter rating 
“E”—indicating issues exceeding 
12,500. A review of their pre- 
vious record appears to warrant 
these figures. The Fosterlandct 
shows an actual average for year 
ending May, 1899, of 16,044. The 
St. Paul Stats Tidning’s average 
in 1899 was 10,252. All the above 
are issued weekly. Mention 
should be made of New York 
Nordstjernan, weekly, average is- 
sue for year ending June, 1899, 
7,858, and Valkyrian, monthly, 
7,500. 

WELSH. 

The Utica (N. Y.) VY Drych, 
weekly, dates back to 1851 and 
was accorded in 1895 an issue of 
not less than 10,000 copies. The 
estimated output in 1899 exceeds 
4,000. In Oshkosh (Wis.) the 
monthly Lamp, from 1,450 in 1897 
reported an average of 1,800 in 
1899. 

lien 
ELASTIC, 
All advertising rules are elastic. 


They must stretch according to condi- 
tions.—Ad-Age, 
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IN GERMANY, 


German ways of advertising are considerably 
different from the methods of Americans. In 
the electric cars in Leipsic what few advertising 
cards there are find a place on the ceiling in- 
stead of around and below it. In the theaters 
permanent signs appear above the stage set- 
ting. German ideas of the fitness of things 
are better than the Saxon’s in this respect at 
least. Window displays are popular, and 
many of the windows of the large stores ex- 
tend down to the floors of the basements. Per- 
haps the chief mode of street or public adver- 
tisement in Leipsic is the use of a large num- 
ber of circular columns, about four feet in 
diameter and twelve feet in height, which are 
stationed throughout the city in conspicuous 
places. Onthe cylindrical surfaces of these 
iron columns advertisements in great variety 
are displayed. The form and style used are 
modest and are usually only small paper pla- 
cards, of a great variety of colors, announcing 
the name of the article, its merits and uses. 
Here also are posted the opera and theater pro- 
grammes, in type not much larger than the or- 
dinary newspaper size. These advertising posts 
correspond in a measure to the fence display 
advertising so much used in American cities, 
but are really not much more than public bul- 
letin boards.—New Vork Press. 

iitaconn iil a. 
TOO CHEAP FOR PROFIT. 

The cheap adwriter is too expensive 
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NEARLY ALWAYS BEST. 

Is it possible for a publication to carry so 
great a volume of advertising that its value as 
a medium is depreciated? Extremely doubtful. 
The evidence is against such a theory. It is 
certainly true that the greater the amount of 
“want” advertising the better the results to 
the advertiser, and it is quite as true in relation 
to dry goods advertising. In certain classes of 
medical advertising this may not be true, and 
there may be other exceptions, but for the local 
advertiser, generally speaking, and for the gen- 
eral advertiser with an established business, 
the publication which carries the greater 
amount of advertising in that particular line is 
nearly always the best one to use.—A dvertis- 
ing Experience. 

fda 
ABBREVIATION RUN WILD. 

There is such a thing as carrying abbrevi- 
ation to the point of mutilation, anda man who 
advertises as a ‘* Not. Pub.’’ and “‘ Jus. Peace”’ 
gets near the limit.— Boston (Mass.) Post. 








GOOD EVIDENCE. 

The best evidence that newspaper ad- 
vertising pays is the fact that men who 
go about it in the right way continue 
to use it.—Ad-Age, 

THE possibilities of judicious adver- 
tising cannot be overestimated, for they 
are practically unlimited.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 





to be profitably employed.—Ad-Age. 
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A BROOKLYN HARNESS DEALER ADVERTISES HIS 


HARNESSES AND CARRIAGES BY PUT- 


TING A LIFE-SIZE PAPIER MACHE HORSE ATTACHED TO A CARRIAGE ON ONE OF HIS WAGs 
ONS AND DRIVING THE OUTFIT ROUND THE CITY, 
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SONG OF THE NEWSPAPER WRITER. | 


Editors working the pencil blue ; | 
The copy reader can’t get through ; | 
Artists all under a terrible strain ; 
Etchers rushed like a railroad train— 
But I’m the one that makes the stuff that keeps 
them hustling so. 


Linotypes rattle their thousand keys 
In the building that’s higher than tops of trees; 
‘* Make-up ” men rush here and there ; 
Stereotypers sweat and swear— 
But I’m the one who grinds out the stuff that 
keeps them on the go. 


Presses whirl and whizz and sing ; 
Mail clerks work like everything ; 
Boys and carriers on the run ; 
Business office “‘ maka da mon '’— 
But I’m the one that writes the stuff that keeps 
’em hustling so. 


Yes, I’m the one that writes the stuff; 

I’ll bust my brain, but they’ll get enough ; 
Some of it’s good and some of it’s rough ; 
At times, I tell you, my work is tough— 

But I keep things on the go. 

—San Francisco (Cal.) Traveler. 
++ —__. 
MAKING A MAGAZINE. 


We will try to follow a magazine through 
the pressroom and bindery: First there is the 
receipt of the paper; it comes either in rolls or 
wooden cases. Each roll or case is numbered, 
and also has its gross tare and net weight 
marked upon it; and these numbers, together 
with the weight, are entered into books by the 
stockkeeper, and the paper put in stock. Be- 
fore the rolls of paper are taken to the rotary 
presses the paper is weighed, and in this way 
with the count of number of sheets run is told 
if the right weight paper is received. An ex- 
act record of the gross and net weight, also a 
record of the number of copies printed from 
every roll of paper, is kept by the pressman. 
From the presses the sheets go to the folding 
machines, where they are folded into signa- 
tures or booklets of from eight to thirty-two 
pages each. The signatures are then arranged 
in piles, a different signature in each pile, on 
tables in the bindery, and girls then gather 
one signature from each pile, which makes a 
complete magazine with the exception of the 
covers. (As yet there has been no gathering 
machines invented which have been satisfac- 
tory.) The signatures are then stitched by 
wire on machines, and after this the stitched 
magazines are fed into covering machines, out 
of which they come with the covers neatly 
glued on, all complete and ready to be mailed 
to subscribers or sent to news companies.— 
Curtis P. Brady, in Information. 





PROTECTING A STORE NAME. 

The name of a store is not a trade- 
mark, and the owner of a store known 
by a particular name cannot in ordi- 
nary cases prevent other persons from 
establishing a store under the same 
name in any part of the country. If 
the proprietor of the original establish- 
ment can show that customers are being 
misled into the belief that the newer 
store is the same as the original, so 
that he is losing trade which would 
come to him except for this device, he 
is entitled to an injunction to prevent 
the continuance of the new establish- 
ment under the name made popular by 
him. But he must give clear proof of 
damage in order to entitle him to this 





relief.—Furniture Trade Review, 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


CONNECTICUT. 


[VERY advertising page of THE DAY, New 
4 London, contains local or telegraphic news. 
No dead pages. No tucked out of sight places. 


GEORGIA. 


QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
\ Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


ILLINOIS. 


YONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL excells as a me- 
dium for interesting a good class of people 

in the smaller towns. Our subscribers own 
pianos or organs—the sign of a refined and well- 
to-do home—and are naturally mail-order buyers. 
,000 at 60 per cent flat. W. 8. CONKEY CO., 


150, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
MAINE. 


WE don’t know Chas. Austin Bates personally, 
but bet a cookie he’llsay The Rocklan 
(Me.) COURIER GAZETTE is a sound paper. Why! 
It’s 55 years old, tells its circulation in Rowell’s, 
has a flat rate, es mone; 
marks that an expert like 

telligently. 





























every year. - 
r. Bates reads in- 





CANADA. 


( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
= ’ R. {ABARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
ontreal, 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


JRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 

eneral subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is recognized throughout the en- 

tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 

tisers as being that of a recognized jauthority.— 
Chicago (IU.) News. 

NTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price @5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classifi cents aline 
each time, display 50 cents a line. \-page $25, «- 


whole page $100 each time. Addre: 
Pifinters? INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
RELIGIOUS, 
BAPTIST. 
THE GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read 
by more than 5,000 p: 


ve negro preac 
ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Florida. Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly. 
































‘Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


Get our illustrated catalogue 

of copyright Cuts, new 
aand regulation. Better have 
exclusive agency for your 
city. We design, illustrate 
and electro! 


R. CARLETON, 
218-220 So. 14th St.,Omaha,Neb, 
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I Content ies Whole J 


I will write your Senaliint: or prenrany will have it illustrated if 
necessary, will set the type and print it. Some of the best 
advertisers in the land leave such matters entirely to me, and I 
have yet to hear of one who was not thoroughly pleased. Or 
I will do any part of the work here mentioned. Write me 
about what you have in mind. 


“ 





WM. JOHNSTON, 
PrinTERsS’ INK Prgss, 
to Spruce St., New York. 
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If Any Man or Concern 


Has a good thing to present to the buying public, 
something that appeals to the good sense and needs 
of purchasers, no better field can be found than that 
covered by the Joliet DAILY NEWS, with its 
weekly edition, which together have 8,373 sub- 
scribers. The advertiser will have his copy handled 
intelligently and promptly, and no fuss made over in- 
correctinsertions. It has its own system of checking. 






























CATSKILL, N. Y., August. 


GENTLEMEN :—The results received from adver- 
tising in FARM-PoULTRY have far exceeded our 
expectations. In fact we have received more 
replies mentioning FarM PoULTRY than we have 
received from ten Agricultural papers, in which 
we inserted the same 1d the same length of time. 
The combined circulation claimed by the ten 
pees mentioned anata 3% papers is over 

0,000. . C, LEWIs Mra. Co. 


Simply 
Surprising 


That's what advertisers say who use the advertising columns of Farm- 
PouULTRY, because they receive orders from nearly every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union. 


Farm-Poultry 


Has a larger circulation than any other poul- 
try paper in uhe United States, and its sub- 
scribers are a live class of prosperous people, 
living in the suburbs of large cities and towns, 
who have money to spend, and are a buying 
class. Every month they read and re-read the 
two issues of the p»per from cover to cover, 
advertising as well as reading matter, and pre- 
serve the different copies for future reference. 

The circulation of FARM-POULTRY is confined 
to no one section of the country in particular, 
as we have subscribers in every State from 
— to California. 











No wonder then that 
Results are Surpris- 
ing to our Advertis- 
Mm « «= « » 


REMEMBER: Copy and 
order must reach us by the 
20th of the month ff you 
want your ad to surely ap- 
ear in the first issue for the 
ollowing month, and on the 
5th of the month for the 
second issue for that month. 
Terms cash with order. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
22 Custom House St , 
Boston, Mass. 
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For Virginia and North Carolina 
USE THE 
Vireinian-PILot 


NORFOLK, VA. 


It is the leading newspaper in a progressive community of 
125,000 people, at the terminal of 20,oco miles of railway. 
It is the welcomed daily visitor in 10,000 homes. 




















RW LR/NIL, [LULP 


Issued monthly, a magazine for the farmer and his family (successor to THE WEST- 
ERN PLOWMAN), the only magazine of its kind published, will make its appear- 
ance June 1. rg00. Every department will be edited by a specialist, and there will 
be something of interest for everybody to read. RURAL LIFE will carry out all 
advertising contracts for THE WESTERN PLOWMAN, and has absorbed the thirty- | 
six thousand subscription list which belonged to that popular farm journal. You can- 
not cover the Western field thoroughly without using the columns of RURAL LIFE, 


SEND FOR 225 DEARBORN ST., / AG 
ADVERTISING RATES. 25 Quincy ST., , CHICAGO. 














The Lowest-priced Magazine Advertising in America. 
Figure it out for yourself. 


NICKELL.MAGAZINE 


The Only 5c. IMlustrated Monthly 
Magazine in the World. 


PAYS ADVERTISERS. 


Here is what one advertiser says: 
Publishers Nickell Magazine: 

GENTLEMEN:—Please enter our order for another 
year at price quoted in your favor of Sept. 29, for space of 
one-fourth page. We prefer not to miss a single insertion, 
and you are authorized to use our old electrotype until the 
new design is delivered to you. 

The Nickell Magazine has paid us much better than some of the magazines that make 


larger claims, Wishing you a large share of success, we remain 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


—and *‘ there are others.’’ 


~ NICKELL MAGAZINE 


Advertising Rates are very iow—30 cents an agate line and $50 a page, with 
§, 10 and 20 per cent discount on 3,6 and 12 months’ orders. Circulation 
claims guaranteed by a $1,000 forfeit. Circulation statement, rate cards and 
sample copies can be had of all reputable advertising agencies or the publishers, 


THE POTTER-KENDALL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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About American Newspapers! 


The editor of the American Newspaper Directory keeps on file a mass of infor- 
mation gathered from year to year concerning the circulation and character of American 
newspapers. He has always at hand, in chronological order, accessible at a moment's 
notice, a conveniently arranged mass of interesting documents, statements, pamphlets 
and circulation figures, going to show what is claimed for a paper by its owners or 
asserted of it by its enemies and friends, By the aid of these and his familiarity with the 
subject it is always possible to pass the history of the paper in rapid review and com- 
prehend and measure the claims set up concerning its value to advertisers. 





A new edition of the American Newspaper Directory with circulation ratings revised 
and corrected to date will appear on Saturday, September Ist. This will be the third 
quarterly issue for the thirty-second year of the publication. : 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 











Montgomery, Ala., 40,000 


(CITY AND SUBURBS.) 


Only 


ENE JOUFMAL —stterncon | 


Paper | 
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Che Baptist Commonwealth § | 
The Representative Family Home Paper of the East. é 
Our last ad in the Little Schoolmaster contained a few expres- : 
sions from the leaders in the Baptist denomination, as to their 
opinion of our journal. And here are three others: é 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D. 
There is no paper that comes into my home that shows 
more marked progress in religious journalism. 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 
i Milton G. Evans, D. D. ; 
The editorials are sprightly and suggestive; the con- f 
tributed articles timely and informing; and the church £ 
news abundant and cheering. The paper is constantly : 
improving. Crozer Theological Seminary. 4 
ae Kerr Boyce Tupper, D. D. . 
Its editorials are remarkably fine, while the Sunday- 
school lessons by Dr. Stifler are, in my judgment, the most y 
satisfactory I consult. Philadelphia, Pa. 
If we would publish what the masses think, it would take every 
page of several issues of Printers’ Ink to do that. For advertising 
rates, sample copies, etc., address 
THE BAPTIST COMMONWEALTH, 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
were eer 
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A CHANGE THAT 
CONCERNS YOU. 











VER since -Comrort was 
born liberal discounts have 
been allowed for advertis- 

ing appearing continuously on con- 
tracts for six or twelve months. 


A On October 16, 1900, all discounts for 
FLA time or a given amount of space in an 
RATE issue will be abolished, and a flat rate of 

$5 a line maintained. It will make no 
difference whether you are in one or _ twelve 
months, you will obtain no discounts. 


THREE But until the date named you can 
MONTHS place contracts not to extend beyond 


YET the edition of October, 1901, and ob- 

tain the large discounts of 1o and 

20 per cent on continuous service of six and twelve 

months, respectively. Full particulars given by 
inquiry at any of these addresses : 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, 
Augusta, Maine. 


INCORPORATED. 


Boston, 411 John Hancock Building. 
CuIcaGo, 1635 Marquette Building. 


New York, 707 Temple Court. 
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tising as well as of politic- | 





al influence. The clearest 
defined are those of the daily papers. 
The publications of the 


Scripps-McRae League 





a 


with their sworn-to daily circulations: 


The Cincinnati Post, 133,288 
The Cleveland Press, 93,096 
The St. Louis Chronicle, 54,050 
The Kansas City World, 24,348 
The Kentucky Post, 12,826 
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Are located at strategic points in 
the prosperous States of the Missis- | 
sippi Valley. These dailies are read 
by all classes, but have peculiar in-  / 
fluence with the sturdy and numer- 
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ous middle class; the people who 
buy the bulk of the goods, and whose 
patronage is indispensable to the gen- 
eral advertiser. We give the best 
advertising value in these cities; the 
largest daily circulations in Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland; a larger circula- 
tion in St. Louis for the price 
charged than any other medium; the 
only evening paper covering the one- 
cent field in Kansas City; the only 
daily circulation in Covington, Ky. 
No Sunday editions. Live news 


on every page, and only eight pages. 


For further information, address 
F. J. CARLISLE, Advertising Manager, 


SCRIPPS-McRAE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


53 Tribune Building, 116 Hartford Building, 
New York. Chicago. 
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Looking Backward! 





VERY clever advertisement of a printing press 
manufacturer recently appeared in the trade 
papers, and was headed “ The Miller’s Win- 
dows.” It told the story of the millerwho had 
all the windows in his mill put in on the 

up-river side, because he did not care to look at the waters 

that had passed. When he wished to look backward, he 
would put in a window looking down the river. 

In one of the papers it appeared opposite the adver- 
tisement of an ink house that was imploring printers to 
pay high prices, and claiming that by using their inks 
prices of printing could be raised and business increased. 
This coincidence struck me as being very funny, for the 
ink house must have all their windows on the down side 
of the river, as the days of high prices are like the waters 
that have passed. 

In consideration of paying high prices this ink house 
offers their factory, their chemists, their laboratories and 
their workmen at the disposal of the printers, and if you 
want a special ink they will make a special formula for 
you. This is the greatest jolly that was ever given to the 
printing trade, but if the Ink Trust had been formed and 
my esteemed competitor (Ink Thinks) was elected presi- 
dent of the combination, the doings of the Ice Trust would 
be a picayune to what the printers would receive. 

Six years ago I was considered too small to be noticed, 
but nowadays every circular issued by an ink house gives 
me a slap, and one house in particular hired an alleged 
expert to write a booklet for them, as they were not com- 
petent to do the lying as thoroughly as desired. 

Send for my price list and then look over your ink 
bills. If you don’t save fifty per cent by paying cash in 
advance I will not expect an order from you. 





Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce Street, New York City. 
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; READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 

cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. ; 





The ad below is reproduced as a| 
mild form of “horrible example.” It | 
shows to what extremes some adver- | 
tisers are led by an irresistible desire | 
to be funny, and it proves the rule | 
that nothing should be said in an ad- | 
vertisement that might not properly be | 
said over the counter. | 

I don’t believe that Mr. Baldwin 
would talk to any of the lady custom- 
ers who come into his store as he talks 
in this ad. I am very sure that he 
could not talk to many of them in 
that way without giving serious of- 
fense, and it is just barely possible 
that this peculiar style of conversa- 
tion might lead to Mr. Baldwin’s get- 
ting “ jarred.” 

This adis not at all funny. It uses 
a great many too many words in say 
ing that there are different qualities of 
Mason’s jars and that Baldwin has a 
large quantity of the best quality. It 
leaves the reader to guess at the price, | 
and some readers will reason that had 
it been unusually low, or even as low | 
as others charge, it would have been | 
printed. 





Baldwin will 
Jar You. 


As strange as it may seem he is 
anxious to do it. 

And lots of you ladies are anx- 
ious to be jarred. 

This is just the season when 
you want to be jarred. 

But you want to be sure you get 
the right jar. 

Get the Mason jar that we carry 
and you will have it. } 

You know there are different | 
qualities of Mason’s jars. | 

We’ve but one quality, andthat | 
the best. 

And we’ve a whole lot of them. | 
Come on. 








Seems to Tell the W hole Story. 


American Geass 
Matting, 


as the name indicates, an Ameri- 
can product made of a very strong | 
grass fiber, woven together witha | 
heavy cotton warp, especially 
adapted for severe wear, such as 
dining-rooms, halls, piazzas, etc. 
Retails at the low price of 40c per 
yard. | 
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Like This is to Put a Price in 





The Next H ous 


keeping Operation 
is making currant jelly. If you 
buy your tumblers here you'll get 
good ones and you'll get them 
when you want them. 

We have everything for making 
jelly and putting up fruit. 





Picture Bargains. 





Framed Pictures 


$2.50 for $4.50 kinds. They are 
etchings and artotypes, in attract- 
ive wood and gilt frames—suita- 
ble wall decoration for summer 
homes, There may be corners 
here and there in city residences, 
too, that would be greatly bright- 
ened up with one of these. Two 
sizes—18x38 in. and 24x34 in., in- 
clusive of frame. All neatly mat- 
ted. At $4 50 they would be only 
fairly priced. Choose among 12 
subjects at $2.50 each. 











Lawn Mower Argument. 


Your Old Lawn 


Mower Will 
Push Easy— 


In fact, it will run like new if 
you bring it here and let our me- 
chanics give it a general overhaul- 
ing. We have positively the best 
facilities in the city for sharpen- 
ing and repairing lawn mowers, 
and the work is done by experts 
ata moderate cost. You'll save 
labor, time, money and patience 
by having last year’s machine put 
in first-class oder before attempt- 


ing to run it. 


Mowers. 


Geed G reen 
Grass, 


a well kept lawn, andthe Dan- 
bury and the Imperial lawn mow- 
ers are more closely associated 
hereabouts than you might imag- 
ine 

We’ve sold more than 300 of 
the “‘Danbury.” It’s a good 
mower —sells as low as $3.50. 

The Imperial is a great mower, 
in the sense of running easy, cut- 
ting clean, and giving no bother. 
You ought to look into its merits 
before you buy any other kind. 

7-50, $9, $10, $11, $12. 


Lawn 











A Good Way to Increase the Value of an ad 
e. 








Has an Honest ‘Sound. 


Say ! ! That 
Arnesco 


just did wonders for me,” was re- 
marked by a customer the other 
day. ‘‘ I thought I had heart dis- 
ease the way my heart thumped, 
my eyes and skin were yellow, 
and everything I ate seemed to fill 
me with gas ; now my appetite is 
great, my bowels act regularly 
and I never felt better in my life. 
I shall always keep Arnesco in 
the house. A dose will do any 
one good any time.”” We are re- 
ceiving just such testimonials 
daily. If you don’t feel well try 
a bottle. 

Price 35c a bottle, and your 
money back if not satisfied. 
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Attractive. 








Japanese Wash 
Silks. 

Sixty-five styles of the real Kai- 
ki corded silks have just arrived 
after a land and ocean voyage of 
over 12,000 miles. We are will- 
ing to go a long way for some- 
thing particularly pretty ,and these 
unusually dainty styles will justify 
the trouble. There’s almost an 
color combination, they are full 
standard quality and the price is 
but 49 cents a yard. 





Good Ad That Would Have Been 


Much Better with Prices. 

















Excellent Ad for a Gas Compan 


or a Dealer in Gas Ranges. 





Broiling by Gas. 

You’ll never eat a fried steak 
after you’ve once tried a gas broil- 
er 

The lower oven in a gas range 
is a wonder worker for roasts and 
broiling— 

Juices of the meat are retained 
—both sides of a steak are broil- 
ed in four minutes at an expense 
of one cent— 

With coal half the juice is lost, 
the cost is one-third more and 
the inconvenience and dirt and 
worry can never be figured— 

There’s comfort and saving and 
good eating in 1 burning gas. 





Makes eae Fudge Seine, 








Lawn Mowers. 


Almost any lawn mower will 
run easily and cut cleanly when 
it’s new—that’s not the test. 

It’s the way the mower runs and 
cuts after it’s been used a season 
that distinguishes a good from a 
poor mower. 

You expect a lawn mower to 
last more than one summer. 

The only way to know that a 
mower is going to wear is to buy 
the tried and true make—the gen- 
uine Philadelphia. 








Walnut Cream 
Fudge. 

Everybody knows how delicious 
home-made fudge is. Here it is 


at its best. The finest hand- 
made French cream and choice 


walnut kernels boiled together 


and flavored with pure vanilla, 
chocolate and the fresh fruits— 
strawberries and oranges. You 
can’t guess how toothsome it is, 
unless you know—then you’ll 
wonder that it can be sold, as it is 
to-day, for 20c a pound. 





Convincing. _ 





$1.48. 


isn’t very ‘oash for a lady’ s Ox- 
ford, but we’ve got some in tans 
and blacks that are good ones— 
o good, in fact, that lots of shoe 
pd mem get $2 for this same shoe. 
catalogue would describe 

them something like this : 

Ladies’ glazed kid Oxford, tan 
or black, straight kid tip, medium 
toe, military heel, kid foxed. 

Mightn’t it pay you to see 
them ? 





For Cameras. 


Are You Going to 
Take Pictures 
This Vacation ? 


Do you remember the many 
times last summer when you 
would have liked to snap a pretty 
or interesting picture, but didn’t 
have acamera? There are many 
such people who won’t go away 
without a camera this year. The 
new cameras are extremely simple 
—easy to operate and get perfect 
results. Then developing and 
printing the pictures has been 
made easy also. Here are inter- 
esting prices : 








Very Good. 














Women’s Bathing 
Suits. 


You’ll find here the newest and 
daintiest styles of bathing suits 
that are made. Of course we have 
many styles made especially for 
our stock — prettier than usual 
stores care to have them. But we 
want to show that smart clothes 
for the beach need not be made at 
home. They are here all ready to 
fo into the trunk. All the popu- 

r-priced sorts as well. 

Flannel Suits at $2 to $s. 

Mohair Suits at $3 to $12. 

serge Suits, $5.75 and $7.50. 

Suits of China Six, $22.50. 
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“Not in a Trust ” advertising seems 
to be on the increase. A great many 
shrewd advertisers are taking advan- 
tage of the popular sentiment against 
trusts by advertising anti-trust mer- 
chandise, and there is very little doubt 
that it pays. It would seem that such 
advertising must not only lead to very 
satisfactory direct profits, in many 
cases, but must also help to popular- 
ize a store among the masses and 
bring increased business in lines not 
affected by trusts. 





Not in a Trust. 

Our gas fixture makers are not 
in the Gas Fixture Trust, and 
you’ll find that that fact will fave 
you a third or a quarter of the 
price that is usually paid for fix- 
tures of equal value. 

We carry in stock a well chosen 
line of chandeliers—the medium 
and low priced kinds in one, two, 
three and four burners—prices 
$1 to $10, 

Hall lights, too, and side brack- 
ets in large variety at unusually 
low prices. 








An Alluring Offer of Credit. 


Why Wait? 

To want good clothes, and not 
have them, makes life a disap- 
pointment. 

Let credit carry the burden, the 
accommodation shall cost you 
nothing. 

Our prices are the same wheth- 
er you pay cash or buy for credit. 

Little by little, in unfelt 
amounts, you pay for new, stylish 
garments while you are enjoying 
them. 

Hundreds of new customers 
have taken advantage of our lib- 
eral terms this season—why not 
you ? 








For Artificial Ice. 


Food for Thought 


As he sat at the restaurant din- 
ner table the other day, waiting 
for his meal, several of the board- 
ers saw him ‘looking carefully into 
his glass of water; saw him lift 
it to his lips, then replace it on 
the table ; lift it again and hold 
it between him and the li ht, then 
with a shrug of the shou ders re- 
place it on the table and continue 
his meal without touching it 
again. He has not been seen at 
that dining table since. A patron 
lost. Why? Because he could 
not drink the “‘mixed beverage 
you can generally find in a glass 
of water where natural ice, with 
all of its natural ingredients, is 
used. Not so with those who use 
artificial ice. No sediment. No 
germs. Nothing impure. All is 
wholesome and pure. 
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He’s Smiling Yet. 

Had a pleased fellow come in 
this morning. Bought an $18 
Benjamin suit of me the other 
day. He was in New York yes- 
terday. Had a little time to 
kill. Took a stroll up Broad- 
way, taking in the styles. Saw 
a particularly fine clothing estab- 
lishment across the way. Wan- 
dered over. It was the great 
retail store of the Benjamins. 
One of the favorite buying centers 
of the well dressed men of that 
city. He was interested. En- 
tered. About the first turn he 
made in the men’s suit depart- 
ment he came face to face with a 
rig just like his. Interested 
again. What did it sell for? 
$22. Our friend beat a hasty 
exit. Didn’t care a snap about 
anything in particular, except to 
smile. The four dollars he’d 
saved by buying of Leland had 
paid his traveling expenses for 
the trip. 





Timely. 





‘““The Chinese.” 


An excellent work on that race. 
The recent revolt in that far-off 
Eastern country and the resultant 
terrible tragedies have awakened 
deepest interest. There’s an eager 
turning to every possible authentic 
source to learn more of these 
strange people and their govern- 
ment. We have a splendid work 
here on the subject, ‘‘ The Chi- 
nese—Medical, Political, Social.’’ 
The author, Dr. Robert Coltman, 
Jr., is now in China, and, accord- 
ing to last reports, safe. The 
book deals mainly with affairs in 
and about the scenes of the pres- 
ent outbreak, the home life and 
characteristics of the people there; 
tells of the work of the mission- 
aries ; the political situation, and 
the country’s prospects. Pub- 
lished at $2. Price, 75c. 











Good Argument. 





Tea Talk. 


If other dealers bought tea in as 
large — as we do they 
would be able to sell you good tea 
as cheaply as we do. 

But what’s the use of buying 
big if you don’t sell big—that’s 
the way the other fellows look at 
the matter—and rightly, too. 

The tea we want you to try is 
the kind we are selling for 35c a 
pound, 

It is the Oolong tea, and we 
mix it to suit your taste. We 
claim that this tea is as good as 
the soc tea you buy in other 
stores, and if you’ll take the trou- 
ble to order a pound or a half 

pound ya agree that our claim 
based on facts. 
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Sometimes the Price Makes an Attractive 
Headline. 





At Forty-seven | 
Cents. 


We shall offer several big lots 
of both White and Colored Waists 
at the same wonderful cutting of 
prices—not a small lot just to give 
the impression of price cheapness, 
but full, big assortments, in all 
sizes from 32 up to 46. 

The lot includes five different 
styles in White Lawn Waists, 
some with pleatings and tucks, 
edged wtth fine Val. lace ; others 
with several rows of Hamburg in- 
sertion ; others still with plain 
pleatings, soft and laundered 
cuffs ; all the very latest styles. 
Former regular prices run 98c, $1 
and $1.25. Monday, choice at 47 
cents each. 





Brief and to the Point. 








Savings. 

Savings that vary in amount 
from $2.50 to 75c on each gar- 
ment. ot one of the prices cut 
because the waist was undesirable 
—they are all well chosen, well 
fashioned and well made and fin- 
ished. The present prices are 
from $3.25 to $10, reduced from 
prices that ranged from ¢4 to 
$12 50. 


Silk Waist | 








For Soaps. 


Te Better / 
Your Bath, 


use better Toilet Soaps. We sell 
the very best Toilet Soaps that 
are made 'n all the world. Lots 
of them come from abroad ; all of 
them come from soap manufacto- 
ries of very highest standing. We 
take care to s all only pure, whole- 
some soaps—soaps that soothe 
and smooth the skin and make it 
healthy. Here are some popular 
kinds and prices: ° 











Ice Cream. 


* Sell Goods.’ 








With red _ raspberries, sliced 
peaches or blackberries serve a 
slice of vanilla ice cream, 40 cents 
per quart. For the family dinner 
order a quart of Neapolitan cream, 
which gives you the choice of 
three flavors of cream and one of 
ice, 50 cents per quart, $1.75 per 
gallon. For your picnic or an 
afternoon at the park, take a brick 
of cream ina patent packer. We 
will cut it into slices, and wrap 
each slice in wax paper. Price, 
50 cents per quart. For an ex- 
tremely hot day order a cooling 
fruit ice. 40 cents per quart. For 
all social events where frozen 
dainties are served, call at or 
phone. 








Some Suggestions That Ought 
to* 











INK. 


Shoes. 


’ Ty 5 
It’s Up to You, 

We make the reduction, you 
must take adv. antage of it—short 


and to the point, it’s this—any $5 
pair of shoes in the house $3.50. 





A Good Preface for Some Persuading Prices. 





Some Suit and 
Skirt Savings. 


Savings of a third or a quarter 
of our regular low prices—real 
savings that should prompt you to 
come quickly. Probably we 
bought too many for sure selling 
at full prices, but we bought with 
the intention of maintaining the 
reputation of the Suit Department 
as being the best place to buy 
good garments at low prices; and 
we’re sure we have broadened that 
good reputation beyond all past 
season’s limitations, for we’ve 
never before had such selling. 

Lots of good choosings. Judge 
of the savings by these items. 








Tells Some cata Then Stops. 


Nice, Fat at, Juicy 


Mackerel, 
10 Cents, 


We’ve been selling this Salt 
Mackerel for some time. 

And we’ve had _ wonderfully 
good success with it. 

tis every bit as good as the 
bloaters. 

Now we’ve a new lot that has 
just come in. | 








Ought to Sell Wine. 


It’s Twelve 


Years Old, 


clear and fine, is this home-made 
grape wine we’re selling. It is 
made right. Convalescents and 
people who need a medicinal wine 
will find this of ours to contain 
nutritive qualities that will be just 
what they need. Those whose 
stomachs are weak can take it 
without fear, as it strengthens and 
never distresses. 











| People Are Glad to be Told of Such Littl 
Conveniences as This. 


A Handy 
Laundry Bag. 


These bags are made of heavy 
canvas; top of each bag made 
with a buckle and strap; also 
metal holder in which to insert 
your card, They are all that the 
name implies—a handy laundry 
bag. Different styles and finish- 
ings. Prices soc to $2. 
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Headlines That Give Wanted Informa- | Ought to Catch the Man with a Dog. 
tion. | —, 


Without A Flea. | 


There are three little puppies 
in our window. They are as clean 
as clean can be—without a flea, or 
anything but what a dog should 
for men and young men are in have. The reason is a general 
great demand. We have an un- use of Zenner’s Disinfectant. A 
usually fine line in blues and preparation especially for dogs. | 
grays, relieved by modest half- 
inch stripes. The suit consists of 
double or single-breasted coat, 
and trousers. The price is low, 
very low. The quality is good, 
very good. Six dollars and up at Is the thief of time—it is also the 
The Globe. | robber that steals from many a 

———- business man the opportunity to 
A Vacation Suggestion. become wealthy. 
eed aaeRioeiniattas It isn’t a bit too early to plan 
for something good in advertising 
for fall business. 

You’re going to have a circular, 
or a booklet, or something of the 
kind, and it is always better to be 
early in such matters than late. 





Flannel | Suits, $6, 
at the Globe. 


These handsome outing suits 








Good one for a Printer. 











Procrastination 


Can You | 
Play a Violin? 
If not, learn to play during your 
vacation. If youcan, be sure to 
take one with you. Of all in- 
struments the violin ranks first. 
r The sounds produced are most 
exquisite. Our prices range from 
$1.50 to $150. 

We furnish free with each vio- 
lin, a fine bow, a cake of rosin, a 
violin mute and instruction book. 


RS AND RES ——- 





For a Dentist. 


We Don't 
Hurt You 


one bit when we extract teeth— 
our vitalized air drives all the 
A Good Ad i for a Caterer. pain away. It takes skill to ex- | 
tract teeth properly, just as itdoes | 
to fill or crown them. You'd | 
WeC better go, then, to a dentist of | 
e ater etter go, then, to a dentist of | 
, long experience and _ proven skill; 
at the very swellest festive occa- come to us. Painless methods; 
sions in all the State. We have modest charges 7 wi 
every facility for catering proper- | Phases. ee 
ly, and we know “‘ what’s right | Here was aChance to Print 35 Low Prices. 
in every case. We like catering 











eae 





/ at the big parties, of course, but ‘ 
we are just as careful at the small } Second-han d 
ones to do our work in faithful, | “ 
faultless style. Bicycles. 


Costly caterers? Oh, no, we’re 
not. imates cheerfully given 
any time. } 


| We want you to know that we 
will sell youa second-hand bicycle | 
cheaper than any one else in | 
Hartford. 

We don’t guess we will—we 
know we will—we have 35 good 
second-hand wheels and also some | 
new slightly shopworn wheels 
that must be sold andif you want 
to buy a wheel at an unheard of 
price come to this store. 








Buy bothered People Won't Skip This One. | 


Bed Bugs | 
} 2 

and other vermin breed fast in 
' these hot days. We have the 
stuff that kills ’em quick and they 
stay dead. 10 or 20 cents will rid 
your whole premises and save you 
the worry and mortification of 

having them around any longer. 
All kinds of moth balls, sink 
and closet disinfectants to keep 
premises sweet and clean this un- you don’t just know what you'll 
healthy hot v _ ather. | need to wear while rusticating. 
eae Very well; drop in on us any day 
For a Livery Stable, now and you’ll not forget any of 
a | the outfittings that you —— 
| have along with you. Let’s think 
A Tony Rig. it over ae, A suit case, an 
That’s what you want when you umbrella, negligee shirts, leather 
gofora drive any of these fine belts, collars, cuffs, etc., neck- 
summer afternoons, and that is wear changes, a soft hat, a straw 
just what every turnout in Peffers’ hat or a cap, some fancy hosiery, 
stable is. It is a matter of pride abathing suit. $1 negligee shirts 
and business with Peffers to send are now 75c. Straw hats at half 








Just as a Reminder. 





You're in a Hurry 


Going away ina few days, and 








out only handsome rigs on al! oc- and other prices that’ll make you 
5 think well of our store. 


casions, 
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best number of America’s prin- 
cipal cities, having 14 branch 
othces. skilled employees to 
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fo piace your approeuriaticr 


for Street Car Advertising 
consult reliable parties and 








save time, money and annoy - 


We control the largest and 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 















your advertising, and a glance 
our cars will show you the 
world’s largest adlve rtiscrs rep- 
resented, Our system is 
“peculiar to itself” and up to 
date, approached by none! 
You want the best --- and 
you want it right! Send tor 
our folder showing list of cities 
wherein reliable Street Car Ad- 


vertising is assured. 
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THE 


MORNING 


AND 


SUNDAY 
HERALD 


OF BALTIMORE 















cover the Maryland and Southern 


field. 


One rate for advertising, based 
upon a known circulation, the hon- 
esty of which can be confirmed at 
any time by any one interested. 


THE BALTIMORE HERALD. 


WESLEY M. OLER, FRANK F. PEARD, 


PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


















THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives, 


AND 







CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK 
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Twenty-One Insertions Gratis. 





An advertisement contracted for to 
appear in Printers Ink for the year 
1901 will be inserted 


FRE &. 


in all the remaining issues of 1900. 


Address 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, . “ : New York. 
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that firms like Hood’s, Carter’s, Ayer’s and 
all the leading advertisers patronize Kissam’s 
system of Street Cars? It is because they, 
the shrewdest and most extensive advertisers, 
have found that it pays. 





them it will pay you. Advertising in our 
system will lift your business out of a rut 
and place it on high and solid ground. 

Ask us all the questions you can about 
Street Car cards and they will be cheerfully 
answered by mail or personally, as you wish. 














q GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Written by John J. Griffin, Albany, N. Y. 
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